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By Curtis D. MacDougall 


K/ ITHIN the past two months in 
Chicago, on different occasions, 
wo nationally prominent newspaper 
xecutives publicly declared that the 
best way to prepare for a successful 
areer in journalism was to start as a 
ewsroom copyboy. Neither authority 
ndicated what educational background 
it might be advantageous for a copy- 
boy to have, but their listeners got the 
impression that it would not necessarily 
include a degree from a school of jour- 
nalism. Each of these distinguished gen- 
tlemen was contacted by a leading mem- 
ber of the journalistic teaching profes- 
sion, and it is rumored that each re- 
canted just a little—privately, not pub- 
licly, that is—at least to the extent of 
conceding that academic training in it- 
self ought not to be considered a hand- 
icap to future Joseph Pulitzers and 
William Allen Whites. 

Anachronistic as this old-school—or 
rather no-school—point of view may 
seem to be, it would be foolhardy either 
to deny or ignore its widespread per- 
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sistence. Despite the fact that with 
the journalism accrediting program— 
worked out jointly by editors, publish- 
ers, and professors—we presumably have 
come of age, after more than the twen- 
ty-one years ordinarily considered es- 
sential to attain maturity, we still have 
a sizable selling job to do. 

Actually the newspaper publisher 
who disbelieves in formal education is 
virtually nonexistent. An overwhelming 
majority, if crowded for answers, 
would admit that ordinarily a college 
graduate is a better bet than a high 
school graduate, who in turn is supe- 
rior to an eighth-grader. The glib talk 
about copyboys is merely a veiled way 
of expressing a cynical attitude toward 
particularized education for journal- 
ism. What we really are out to do, 
therefore, is to destroy the idea that a 
broad liberal arts background is pref- 
erable to a special curriculum empha- 
sizing courses in journalism. I am con- 
fident I could convert the most skep- 
tical critic if he would attend the 
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first session of my graduate course in 
Reporting of Public Affairs any quar- 
ter. The enrollment invariably includes 
topnotch graduates of the nation’s best 
liberal arts colleges who have majored 
in political science, history, economics, 
sociology and other social sciences dur- 
ing their undergraduate years. An 
eavesdropper would hear me interro- 
gating them regarding their knowledge 
of the kind of practice reporting to be 
engaged in during the ensuing three 
months. He would learn, as I have, 
that the average liberal arts graduate 
is grossly ignorant about virtually 
everything that it is essential for a cub 
reporter to know. His much touted 
broad background was obtained from 
textbooks whose contents he memo- 
rized and remembered only long enough 
to pass examinations on them. Ninety 
per cent of them never have been in a 
court room; never have talked to, or 
even seen a judge, sheriff, coroner, or 
mayor; never have attended a city coun- 
cil meeting or a political rally. No mat- 
ter how many courses in Public Finance 
or Money and Banking they may have 
taken, they don’t know the difference 
between a bull and a bear, or even be- 
tween a Board of Trade and a Stock 
Exchange. They never heard of a tax 
anticipation warrant, and they couldn’t 
phrase an intelligent sentence to explain 
the difference between a progressive 
income tax and a sales tax. I am not 
exaggerating; and Medill students are 
not dumber than the average. In fact, 
quite the contrary, as Northwestern is 
one of the few five-year journalism 
schools in the country. Last October 
one of my potentially brightest cubs, 
who majored in political science at one 
of America’s great universities, on his 
first assignment from me startled the 
director of public relations for the Re- 
publican party of Illinois by asking him 
about the 1946 presidential campaign. 


The lamentable truth is that liberal 
arts education in the United States to. 
day is almost a complete failure. It has 
no purpose, nor clear goals, and it pro- 
duces graduates qualified to excel only 
in a stadium cheering section or frater- 
nity bull session. As teachers of jour. 
nalism we have to spend fully half our 
time teaching or reteaching these |ib- 
eral arts illiterates the background they 
should have mastered long before com- 
ing to us. Even with the exceptions— 
those who have learned and remem- 
bered something despite, rather than 
because of, the liberal arts tradition— 
we have to humanize, vitalize, and re- 
late their theoretical background to 
contemporary affairs. Most of the 
faults that journalistic employers find 
in our product are faults of their lib- 
eral arts training which we just didn’t 
have the time to correct. Their defi- 
ciencies in learning are not because they 
spent too much time taking journalism 
courses to the neglect of more general 
courses. Our students know that they 
learn more about the social sciences in 
their journalism courses than they do 
in liberal arts courses, and through 
them ultimately the old-time newsroom 
cynics will become convinced of the 
fact. 


OUBTLESS we still have quite a 

ways to go before we achieve 
standards of excellence comparable to 
those attained by the other professional 
schools—law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing, for instance—but we are definitely 
on the way. Disappearance of the “of- 
fice boy to editor” school of thought 
among publishers, editors, managing 
editors, and city editors, and their ac- 
tive cooperation will accelerate the 
process. In this Atomic Age prophecy 
has become habitual, not exceptional; 
and nobody today labels any dream of 
tomorrow as fantastic. Before predict- 
ing the future, however, let me recall 
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the immediate past. As recently as a 
decade ago controversy still raged over 
the word “interpretative.” For a half 
century newspapers had encouraged 
readers to consider best that newspaper 
which approached the closest to so- 
called objectivity in its reporting of the 
news. Two wars and a major depres- 
sion had a revolutionary effect on this 
policy. News magazines, radio com- 
mentators, news letter writers, and 
other digesters forced a reevaluation 
of the emphasis to be given the “why” 
of every news story. Doubt came to be 
cast on traditional definitions of news. 
Editors gradually began to ask them- 
selves what many professors of journal- 
ism had been asking for years in their 
classrooms and textbooks, “Is a story 
which does not include interpretation 
—the inside dope which is the real 
story—actually objective? Is it even 
accurate?” No matter what the out- 
come of the semantics debate, the fact 
is that because of reader insistence, it 
is in interpretation that the pay dirt is 
to be found today. And it no longer is 
limited to the editorial page, or to the 
sports page or to the signed columns; 
it is a desideratum from column one 
on page one to column eight on the last 
page of any newspaper which expects 
to survive. So-called objectivity has 
been discovered to be what it always 
was—impossible and, if possible, unde- 
sirable. 

The word which has replaced “inter- 
pretative” as most controversial today 
is “specialization.” The reportorial 
jack-of-all-trades is rapidly passing out 
of the picture. The process of selecting 
and training the specialists capable to 
do the interpretative writing now ad- 
mitted to be essential, however, still is 
immature. For example, if it is decided 
that the staff needs a specialist in labor 
or housing or any other field, altogether 
too often he is discovered by the city 


editor’s looking around the room until 
his eyes happen to light on Joe who has 
just finished covering a long murder 
trial. Because Joe happens at the mo- 
ment to be out of an assignment, re- 
gardless of his background or interest, 
he finds himself the office specialist in 
labor or housing or whatever it is. 

A month ago I observed one inci- 
dent to emphasize the need for both 
specialized reporting and reporters with 
adequate backgrounds to do it. I was 
helping out in the pressroom at the an- 
nual Chicago Recreation Conference 
which is attended by thousands of rec- 
reation leaders from all over the coun- 
try. In marched representatives of the 
press wanting to know what was going 
on. They were informed of the where- 
abouts of Margaret Mead, the eminent 
anthropologist, author of Coming of 
Age in Samoa, and Keep Your Pow- 
der Dry, and a number of other best 
sellers, who was the main speaker of 
the day. Nobody ever had heard of 
Margaret Mead or of her books, or 
even of anthropology and maybe not 
even of recreation. A girl reporter be- 
came bold enough to ask, “And who is 
Margaret Mead?” whereupon a male 
representative of a rival paper informed 
her, “Oh, she’s the food columnist on 
our paper.” When the others left, pre- 
sumably in quest of the celebrity, the 
modern Nellie Bly remained behind. 
Asked why, she revealed that she had 
accepted her competitor’s statement 
and, of course, wouldn’t be interested 
in publicizing a rival. Curious, I en- 
gaged her in conversation and learned 
she is a college graduate and has been 
a reporter on her present paper for 
four years. “But I never had an as- 
signment like this before,” she ex- 
plained. Publishers should lend a more 
understanding ear to labor leaders, 
housing officials, social workers, and 
other news sources who complain about 
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the quality of the reporters assigned to 
cover activities in their fields of inter- 
est. 

In the brave new journalistic world 
of the future, newspapers will come to 
us for competent specialists. In fact, 
they will place orders with us years in 
advance to give us time to produce 
them, and they will refer to us ambi- 
tious youngsters with particular inter- 
ests. A year ago last August we grad- 
uated a young veteran who had come 
to us just nine months earlier with a 
bachelor’s degree in one of the physical 
sciences and a few years of smalltown 
newspaper experience. For three quar- 
ters we trained him to be a science 
writer. Then we placed him with the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. 
For the past six months his by-line has 
appeared almost daily in the Chicago 
Daily News as its science writer. About 
the same time another graduate left us 
qualified, in our judgment, to be a labor 
reporter as a result of specialized re- 
porting work. He comes from a labor- 
er’s family, has helped entertain in his 
home many of America’s most impor- 
tant labor leaders. His first newspaper 
job, however, was as a sports writer; 
but a few months ago he shifted to an- 
other paper on which he believes he 
will be given an opportunity to utilize 
his training. 

Of course kids just out of journal- 
ism school are not going to become 
outstanding authorities in labor, hous- 
ing, race relations, or any other field 
overnight. Medical school graduates 
who major in surgery must serve in- 
ternships before they are ready to re- 
move brain tumors. Law school grad- 
uates who wish to get into insurance 
company law work may wait years for 
the opportunity. My point is that hos- 
pitals and clinics and law firms and 
corporations hire medical and law 
school graduates with their special in- 


terests in mind and develop them ip 
those specialties. Some day the sam 
will be true of journalism school grad. 
uates. Newspapers must awaken to the 
fact that their personnel systems ar 
primitive. A letter telling a job aspiram 
that there is no opening at present but 
that his application is being filed for 
future reference in case anything turn 
up means nothing except that the appli- 
cation letter has been thrown into the 
wastebasket or stuffed into the man- 
aging editor’s lower desk drawer, there 
to be forgotten. The applicant’s only 
chance of getting a job on that paper 
is by the happy circumstance of walk- 
ing into the office a few minutes o 
hours after the most recent death, fir- 
ing, or resignation. 

The specialist cubs of tomorrow are 
going to cost more than the copyboy 
cubs of yesterday. Young men and 
women who spend four, five, or six 
years in academic preparation, at 
total expenditure of from $4,000 to 
$8,000, must have higher starting sal- 
aries. Part of our job, for which selfish 
as well as public-spirited motives are 
obvious, is to help newspapers make 
more money so they can afford to pay 
those higher salaries. As we really be- 
come professional, we should become 
laboratories of research, and _ that 
means more than just places to go for 
extra office boys and girls on election 
night or for doorbell ringers during 4 
reader interest survey. It means more 
also than testing the readability of type 
faces, new headline styles, new ideas 
for makeup, and picture taking, mak- 
ing, and displaying. All of that is ex- 
tremely important; it is part of the 
applied science in our field and should 
be continued. In addition, however, we 
must engage in pure scientific research 
and that means, among other things, 
consideration of basic editorial and busi- 
ness policies. 
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ROFESSORS of journalism are 

scholars. As such our obligation is 
not just to publishers as businessmen, 
but also to them as leaders of public 
opinion in a democracy. We have an 
obligation to our students as citizens, 
to society as a whole, and, selfishly, to 
ourselves. We are social scientists 
whose focus of interest is journalism. 
We possess a scholar’s perspective and 
study the newspaper, magazine, radio, 
and advertising as social institutions, in 
relation to other aspects of our culture. 
The most serious obstacle to our being 
of maximum service to the profession 
is the disagreeable fact that in many 
editorial sanctums we do not enjoy rep- 
utations comparable to those of schol- 
ars in virtually every other field. When 
we speak, our words often do not carry 
the same weight as those of our col- 
leagues from almost any other part of 
the campus. 

Within the past month it was front 
page news and subject for editorial 
comment from coast to coast that a 
Northwestern medical school professor 
said male baldness is a sign of virility. 
With my heavy head of hair I might 
have resented that personally if I did 
not have five good counter-arguments, 
ranging in age from six months to six- 
teen years. So there is nothing personal 
in my attitude. Now I am all in favor 
of most of the journalistic respect 
shown intelligence, although the space 
sometimes given to some of the wind- 
bags among my colleagues in other de- 
partments burns me up a bit. My point 
is that professors of journalism have 
brains too; that, in fact, their opinions 
about newspapers and other journalis- 
tic media are just as good as those of 
a historian on whether Paul Revere 
wore spurs; or of a professor of eco- 
nomics on whether there will be a busi- 
ness slump in 1947; or of a professor 
of psychology on whether to spank or 


not to spank. Since Hiroshima every 
graduate assistant in physics has be- 
come an expert in atomic energy as far 
as many newspaper offices are con- 
cerned. 

Journalism professors can forego the 
front page publicity, but newspaper 
publishers and editors should wake up 
to the fact that we are on the whole 
just as good in our field as the sociolo- 
gists, pediatricians, and mechanical en- 
gineers are in theirs. That means that 
publishers and editors should forget 
George Bernard Shaw’s aphorism: 
“Those who can, do; those who can’t, 
teach.” In the first place, it just isn’t 
so that a majority of journalism teach- 
ers are broken down newspapermen, 
the failures of the profession who take 
to teaching because they can’t earn an 
honest living. I have heard it said of 
a teacher of reporting, “I’d like to see 
him covering police headquarters or the 
federal courts.” There is no denial that 
after years away from beat reporting, 
with contacts lost, the professor might 
be rusty on a particular beat. But—for 
my part I would like to see a lot of 
publishers whom I know covering po- 
lice headquarters or the federal courts. 
And I'd like a proper evaluation of the 
competence of the publisher’s son who 
spends six abnormal weeks in each de- 
partment of the paper he some day ex- 
pects to inherit in order to learn the 
business from the so-called bottom up. 
In most cases I’d lay my money on the 
stuffy professor in any newsgathering 
contest. In fact, I’d still do so if quite 
a few editorial writers, copy-readers, 
city editors, and other ivory tower prac- 
ticing newspapermen of my acquaint- 
ance were thrown in. 

There is no need of a recapitulation 
of the reasons why teaching is an art 
and attractive to some people with a 
special aptitude for it. I want it to be 
a matter of record, however, that a 
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vast majority of the practical news- 
papermen whom I have observed be- 
fore classes as guest lecturers have 
been prodigious flops. 

Even if it were true that professors 
of journalism on the whole are failures 
as practicing newspapermen, that fact 
would not invalidate their importance 
as scholars. I do not mean dreamy- 
eyed, idealistic theorists either, al- 
though I do not think idealism is any 
crime after two wars and a major de- 
pression in less than a half century 
during which world leadership was 
mostly in the hands of the hard headed, 
practical people. If the press is the 
watchdog of government, as it should 
be in a democracy, professors of jour- 
nalism should be the watchdogs of the 
press. I was delighted to read the arti- 
cle, “America’s No. 1 Public Utility,” 
in the November 23, 1946, issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, by W. 
W. Waymack, who recently resigned as 
editor of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune to become a member of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The article was in the main a 
plea for increased use of the newspaper 
in the classroom and for the develop- 
ment by teachers of a critical attitude 
in students toward contemporary jour- 
nalism. I want to quote a few sen- 
tences from Mr. Waymack’s piece: 


It would be easy to write lengthily, 
and without distorting truth, about the 
virtues of the press and to twist the 
argument for school study of news- 
papers into a mere project for better 
“public relations”—a selling job to the 
refrain, “Ain’t Our Press Wonderful?” 
The trouble about that approach is pre- 
cisely that it is too easy; that all of us 
within the “profesh” sing paeans to 
ourselves regularly anyhow; and that 
what we and our society need is not 
more of that but more of candidly in- 
trospective hunting for weaknesses in 
order to get them in the course of be- 
ing cured. 


We need similar challenging of every. 
thing related to the doing of our social 
duty, the acceptance of our responsibil. 
ity, the justifying of our trusteeship, 
And, frankly, we don’t get it. 

The widespread favorable newspaper 
editorial comment on Mr. Waymack’s 
article is encouraging. But—the big 
“but” is: will it be equally favorable 
if some of the school-inspired criticism 
is, as Mr. Waymack suggests it should 
be, uncomplimentary? In other words, 
can those who are used to “dishing it 
out” learn to “take it” themselves? 
Frankly, there is plenty reason to fear 
that it might be difficult for them to 
learn to do so. Whenever a George 
Seldes, Harold Ickes, or Ralph Cros- 
man dares suggest that all is not now 
perfect, these lovers of freedom set up 
a howl louder than that of a dog who 
has accidentally sat down in a pail of 
hot turpentine. Newspaper editors and 
publishers are not good at taking ad- 
verse criticism of themselves. Fresh in 
memory are the phony statistical at- 
tempts to explain away the four elec- 
tions of Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
the face of vigorous—and often vicious 
—all-out newspaper campaigns against 
him. Similarly, whenever a Fortune 
magazine or other public opinion poll 
shows an unmistakable loss of confi- 
dence in the daily press, it is customary 
either to challenge the poll’s validity 
or to become vituperative in reply. 
When Crosman speaks out in general 
terms against some contemporary jour- 
nalistic practices, the reply is a demand 
for specific cases. When Crosman 
makes the indictment more definite, the 
rejoinder is that his cases are neither 
sufficient in number nor typical. “Some 
do; others do not” is the way it is put. 

Neither refusal to face facts nor 
searching for scapegoats ever solved 
any problem. Yelling “freedom of the 
press” is no answer to critics either. 
Everyone who believes in democracy— 
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and that includes all but a negligible 
minority of approximately 140 million 
Americans—believes in freedom of the 
press. But freedom of the press is a 
means to an end, not an end in itself. 
By letting everyone pop off to his 
heart’s content on any and all subjects, 
you don’t automatically solve problems. 
Freedom of the press is in the Bill of 
Rights because the founding fathers be- 
lieved it was the best means to bring 
about a literate people essential for a 
democracy. The proper question today 
is not, “Do we have freedom of the 
press?” but “Is freedom of the press 
working? Has it achieved the results 
envisioned for it?” To explore the an- 
swer is not an adventure in idealism 
but an act of self preservation. If pres- 
ent newspaper practices are causing 
readers to lose confidence and all short- 
sighted publishers can think of is to 
deny, seek scapegoats, and holler “free- 
dom of the press,” the professor of 
journalism has a great opportunity— 
in fact, he has a duty—to help prevent 
publishers from committing commercial 
suicide. 

As social scientists we are qualified 
to point out the danger to everyone, 
including newspaper publishers, of 
keeping alive superstitions through 
horoscopes, Friday the 13th features, 
myths regarding sea serpents, ground 
hogs and haunted houses, and through 
stories and pictures of supposedly mod- 
ern miracles and visions. As social 
scientists we can explain the ultimate 
loss to the publisher of mishandling 
news of crime, support of atavistic 
principles of law and criminology, un- 
dermining the effectiveness of probation 
and parole and juvenile court work. As 
social scientists we can point out the 
dangers of pseudo-scientific knowledge, 
especially in the fields of psychiatry 
and mental hygiene and race relations. 
If it takes courage to make such crit- 


icisms, even though Mr. Waymack and 
others ask for them, consider the state 
of civilization today and realize that it 
is time to emulate rather than merely 
teach about Peter Zenger, Elijah Love- 
joy, and Don Mellett. As encourage- 
ment we have the phenomenal example 
of the atomic scientists who emerged 
from their cubicles to speak loudly and 
bravely when it became necessary to 
do so. 


HE OUTSTANDING fact about 

American public opinion today is 
the astonishing and alarming change 
that has occurred in the attitudes of a 
majority of Americans in little more 
than a year after the end of hostilities: 
a change from extreme optimism to ex- 
treme pessimism. Although we today 
are enjoying an unprecedented prosper- 
ity, with Henry Wallace’s supposedly 
crackpot dream of sixty million jobs an 
actuality, recent Gallup polls reveal 
large majorities who expect a depres- 
sion within five years and World War 
III not later than 1960. This change 
has occurred because the bases of our 
wartime hopes for the future have been 
undermined. Those bases, or blueprints 
for the future, were the Atlantic Char- 
ter as a guide for foreign policy, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s new eco- 
nomic bill of rights as a guide for do- 
mestic policy. Instead of acting as 
though we remembered the lessons of 
recent history which, during the long 
depression and war years we said we 
never would forget, we are in great 
danger of repeating all of the mistakes 
of the ’20s and 30s as regards both 
foreign and domestic policy. A wave 
of reaction is sweeping the country. It 
is evident not only in the customary 
post-war revival of the Ku Klux Klan 
but also in hate campaigns directed at 
racial, religious, and economic minori- 
ties; also in attacks on academic free- 
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dom and freedom of speech reminiscent 
of the early days of Hitler’s rise to 
power. Sober colleagues of ours, noting 
the parallels, are warning that the 
United States of America, so recently 
the arsenal of democracy, may become 
the last stronghold of fascism. Red 
baiting, including liberals who are try- 
ing to save rather than destroy our 
free enterprise system, is becoming so 
bad that one wonders if Paul Joseph 
Goebbels is not still alive and operat- 
ing clandestinely on this continent. 
Bilbo, Rankin, American Action, the 
Christian Veterans of America, and 
similarly-minded individuals and organ- 
izations must be fought much more vig- 
orously than they are being fought at 
present. No professor of journalism 
can be neutral as regards them or as 
regards any newspaper, no matter how 
ostensibly great, that supports them, 
their ideas or the conditions which 


make them possible. Witch hunts are 
proved newspaper circulation builders, 


but they undermine American democ- 
racy. Headlines exaggerating minor dif- 
ferences arising from the open diplo- 
macy practiced by the United Nations 
attract readers, but they undermine the 
Big Three unity on which the peace of 
the world depends. It is a decidedly 


sobering thought that the United States 
of America today is the last important 
country in the world where capitalism 
still is strong. Persecution of critics of 
that capitalism will not stem the tide 
here any more than persecution ever 
stopped any movement. Getting tough 
with Russia, destroying the Soviet 
Union, will not reverse the worldwide 
trend. One circumstance, and one cir- 
cumstance only, will save free enter- 
prise, which means, among other things, 
our newspapers, magazines, and radio 
industry as private enterprises, and the 
jobs of our students and ourselves. 
That circumstance is the success of our 
own experiment measured in terms of 
a minimum of life, liberty, and happi- 
ness through job security, educational 
opportunities, decent housing, good 
health, and other necessities of living 


to all Americans. May I sadly recall ® 


the illustrated stories which newspapers 
from coast to coast printed in 1936 of 
the nonexistent dog tags we all would 
wear when the original social security 
act went into effect? The example is 
symbolic, but does it not make clear 
what our obligation is to our students, 
their future employers, ourselves, our 
children, and our civilization? 

The issue is one of survival or death. 
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Education for Journalism: 
Vocational, General, or Professional? 


By Wilbur Schramm* 


Dr. Schramm, director of the University of Iowa's 
School of Journalism and retiring vice-president of 
the American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism, presents a challenging program for the 
attainment of a truly professional status. 


OCIETY demands that the men 
who minister to its health be in 
the highest sense of the word profes- 
sional men—professionally trained, pro- 
fessional in their ethics, professionally 
responsible. Society demands profes- 
sional training and professional conduct 
of the men who minister to its needs 
in legal and medical matters. The fact 
that society demands less of the men 
who minister through news to its 
knowledge and attitudes is one of the 
great and dangerous inconsistencies that 
give shape to the twentieth century. 
Health, of course, is something a 
man feels. Law is something that affects 
what he pays, what he owes, what he 
can do. Attitudes are harder to touch 
and measure, and the average man sel- 
dom thinks about how they come or 
change. The news process may look to 
him like a mechanical act of carrying 
fact to paper. He has no idea how 
much human handling it takes to get a 
story from India to Iowa, and how 
much interpretation is involved in tell- 
ing a man in Dubuque exactly what 
happened in Calcutta, and why, and 
what it means. 


But Goebbels knew, and made use of 
the knowledge. And many a newsman 
knows, and is concerned. For today 


*By special arrangement this paper is being 
published also in the March issue of the Jour- 
nal of General Education. 


news is forcing its importance on us. 
The so-called social science lag from 
which we are suffering is to no small 
degree an informational lag. The mis- 
trust which now exists among nations 
comes in no little part from the lack 
of free and frank communication. If 
we are going to live in peace, we have 
to understand the Russians, and they 
us. If we are going to live as good citi- 
zens in a complex society with a huge 
and rambling government, we have to 
know far more about society and gov- 
ernment than good citizens had to know 
a century ago. If we are going to live 
efficiently and safely in the same world 
as Los Alamos, we must understand the 
implications of modern science before 
it shakes the roof down on our heads. 
The responsibility is squarely on us and 
on the newsman. And if ever in the his- 
tory of the world we have been in need 
of newsmen broadly and deeply trained 
and aware of their power and respon- 
sibility as professional men, we shall 
need them even more in the next twen- 
ty-five years when—it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say—the very existence of 
man may depend on the quality of com- 
munication on the earth. 


But how do we make such profes- 
sional newsmen? We know they are 
made, rather than born. They are made 
by a combination of education, experi- 
ence, and social demand. The last is 
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important. We have to assume that so- 
ciety will demand truly professional 
newsmen, as it demanded truly profes- 
sional physicians. If it does not, then 
all our talk of training them is aca- 


demic twaddle. Throughout their short 4 


history, schools of journalism have tried 
to train up a little better newsnren 
than society demanded, but there is a 
practical limit to the width of this gap. 
We have to assume, in what I am go- 
ing to say, that education for journal- 
ism and society’s demands on journal- 
ism will interact in the years to come 
so as to raise the level of each. And 
only on that basis can we talk about 
the kind of education and experience 
that will give us the kind of newsmen 
we need. 

Three skeins have always run through 
the pattern of education for journal- 
ism: vocational education, general edu- 
cation, and something apart from either 
which we call professional education. 

The first problem of the schools of 
journalism was to prove themselves 
practical, which, at bottom, meant vo- 
cational. There was serious and wide- 
spread doubt that a school could help 
a boy become a newspaperman. Many 
newspapermen who had never been to 
schools of journalism and some educa- 
tors who had never been to a news- 
paper expressed this doubt in scornful 
and biting language which is still 
quoted in some quarters as the general 
opinion of the working press. But it is 
no longer so. The schools have proved 
their case. With a long record of work- 
ing success, with their graduates in key 
positions in practically every field of 
mass communication, with nine out of 
ten newspapers now preferring to hire 
journalism graduates if they can get 
them, the schools have passed beyond 
the need of proving their practicality. 

For many years now the question 
how practical? has been heard less 


often than how good? The schools haye 
strengthened their ties to general edu. 
cation, and especially to the social sci. 
ences. As medicine is applied natural 
science, so journalism has been cop. 
ceived in many schools as applied so. 
cial science. These schools have drawn 
to their faculties newspapermen who 
are also well-trained in political sc- 
ence, sociology, and economics. As in 
the early years they had moved away 
from the theoretical classroom toward 
the practical newsroom, so more re. 
cently they have moved back again to- 
ward what Henry Watterson, the great 
Louisville editor, called the study of 
“perspectives, principles, causes and ¢f- 
fects, probable impressions and conse- 
quences.” 

Within the last twelve months the 
young schools of journalism have under- 
taken a step in educational develop. 
ment which schools of law and medi- 
cine took only after many centuries of 
existence. As the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism in the earlier years of education 
for journalism specified five years prac- 
tical experience for its teachers and 
“practical” courses like reporting and 
copyreading for its students; as the 
schools built up laboratories which bril- 
liantly reproduced many of the condi- 
tions of practical newspaper work; a 
they engaged in frequent teaching-dem- 
onstrations of practicality such as send- 
ing a crew of students to put out one 
issue of a paper—so now the associa- 
tion has thrown its energies and its 
finances behind a program of accredita- 
tion, under which schools of journalism 
will submit themselves to the test of 
outside examiners on certain profes 
sional standards. This program, which 
has the hearty concurrence of five news- 
paper associations and the generous and 
significant financial aid of the Carnegit 
Corporation of New York, is a brave 
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and challenging step, with immense pos- 
sibilities for upgrading the teaching of 
‘ournalism. And although for the most 
nart the schools have been modest about 
Jaiming professional status for them- 
selves, and aloof from the cases in 
which the professionalism or non-pro- 
essionalism of reporters had to be de- 
ermined by a court in order to decide 
whether they came within the provisions 
of the wage-hour laws, still the direc- 
ion of this new program is clear. It is 
oward making education for journal-¥ 
sm, in the same sense as education for 
aw and education for medicine, pro- 
essional education. 

This is therefore a good time to ask 
just what professional education for 


EASURING sticks for professional 
education have always been the 
hree learned professions—law, medi- 
ine, and theology. Their educational 
programs have included five elements: 
1. A body of subject matter peculiar 
o the profession—the body of the laws, 
he science of medicine, the sum of 
heological doctrine. 

2. A supervised opportunity for the 
student to practice many of the skills 
peculiar to the profession. This has 
been most notably true of medicine, 
with its clinical classes and its intern- 
hip, but trr~ also to a lesser extent in 
aw and theology. 

3. A final test of the student’s 

owledge by examiners outside the 
hool—the state medical examination, 
he bar examination, the examination 
preceding ordination. 

4. A high sense of ethical responsi- 
bility to the public, and especially to 
lients served. 

5. A friendly, cooperative, and mu- 
ually helpful relation with practicing 
members of the profession; and devel- 
pment of the school as a center of 


ll 


learning and a primary source of con- 
tribution to knowledge within the pro- 
fession. 

Of these elements, I think it is fair 
to say that education for journalism 
has so far done best with number two 
(practice), and next best with number 
four (ethics). The schools have been 
keenly aware of the importance of 
number five, have in general established 
excellent working relationships with the 
press, and have recently made long 
strides toward the development of re- 
search. In this respect, it must be ad- 
mitted, however, that they still have 
long strides to take. A friendly critic 
of education for journalism said re- 
cently, more in sorrow than in anger, 
that if medical schools had made no 
more research contribution to their pro- | 
fession than journalism schools to jour; | 
nalism, the chief medical therapy migh 
still be the letting of blood. It is im* 
possible to deny this, and yet it is only 
fair to point out that medicine was 
taught even before newspapers existed. 
The very emphasis on practicality, so 
necessary in the first years of the 
schools, has itself slowed down the hir- 
ing and developing of scholars able to 
do basic research in communication. A 
distinguished communication research 
man is more likely to be a Ph.D. in 
psychology, economics, politics, sociol- 
ogy, history, or philosophy than a city 
editor. The years spent acquiring com- 
petence as one often conflict with the 
years required for competence in the 
other. George Gallup was drawn into 
commercial research soon after he de- 
veloped his valuable readership survey 
method as a doctoral dissertation in 
psychology at the University of Iowa. 
Neil Borden’s penetrating researches 
on newspaper advertising were all done 
at the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The plain fact is that re- 
search types like Gallup and Borden 
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were luxuries for the schools of jour- 
nalism in their early and hyper-prac- 
tical years. As the schools have grown 
older, they have been able to shift their 
centers of gravity away from the junior 
year—and reporting and copyreading— 
toward the graduate years, and ad- 
vanced study and research. One school 
of journalism was able to lend a jour- 
nalism teacher-political scientist dur- 
ing the war to head the government’s 
analysis of newspaper opinion. Another 
school has established a bureau of au- 
dience research with a well-known psy- 
chologist as its mead. How far develop- 
ments of this kind go in the next years 
will be an important measure of how 
far the schools go toward becoming 
truly professional. 

Element number three—a licensing 
examination for newspaper workers— 
has several times been proposed, and 
as often rejected. Licensing is a red 
word to all good newspapermen. The 
right to license implies also the right 
to take away a license. The right to 
withdraw licenses could lead to control 
of the press. But there is yet another 
reason why a general licensing exam- 
ination has never taken hold in the 
field of journalism, and the reason is 
suggested by the often-asked question, 
“What would you test them on?” 

It is a fair question. Forgetting for 
the moment that journalism schools 
now have to prepare students for many 
communication fields, let us try to an- 
swer it fairly for one field—editorial 
journalism. What do we expect of a 
future professional man in editorial 
journalism ? 

I doubt very much that we should 
waste valuable examination time to find 
out whether he can write a news story, 
untangle a page of copy, or compose a 
satisfactory headline. We are looking 
for something deeper than that. We 
want the candidate to be a man of in- 


telligence, ethics, and accuracy. But his 
college record will tell us all we need 
to know about the first and the last of 
these, and the other is somewhat ip. 
tangible for examination purposes. W; 
want him to be able to write, but ex. 
actly what do we mean by that? W; 
are not looking for the qualities of ; 
belles-lettrist so much as for the quali- 
ties of an intelligent, informed man, 
He can’t “write writing’; we shoul 
like to know what he can write. In 


fact, one of the things we should k 


most interested in knowing about him 


\is what he knows, how well he under. 
stands, what is his attitude toward fact 
| and investigation, what he can contrib- 
| ute to a fact he observes. 


Medical examiners often get that in- 
formation about their candidates by 
asking a question in a single word— 
for example, “milk.” If the prospec. 
tive doctor can discuss the production 
of milk, the chemistry of milk, the bac 
teriology of milk, milk as a food, milk 
as a carrier of disease, the care and 
distribution of milk as a social prob- 
lem, and the various clinical and ther:- 
peutic aspects of milk, and organize ll 
this material logically and effectively, 
he demonstrates to that extent profes- 
sional competence. 

If we were to ask some similar que: 
tions of our prospective editorial news. 
paperman, what would we ask him’ 
Taxation ? Communism? Schizophrenia’ 
Professionalism in athletics? Richar 
Wagner? Atomic energy? Crime? Sur 
spot? Television? Whereas the medica 
student’s questions would all be cor 
cerned with the physical function, mal: 
function, and treatment of man, the 
journalism student’s questions woul 
wander as wide as the universe. Thi 
is perhaps the essential difference be 
tween professional education for jour 
nalism and education for the thre 
learned professions. It brings us bac 
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to element number one in the list of 
professional qualities: whereas law, 
medicine, and theology each has a body 
of codified fact and doctrine, fairly well 
delineated and conceded to belong spe- 
cifically to each profession alone, jour- 
nalism has organized as yet no such 
large central body of subject matter. 
Anything that opens windows on the 
modern world is journalism’s subject 
matter. Education for journalism rests 
in a way that law, medicine and theol- 
ogy do not, on general education. 


DUCATION for journalism is 

general education’s greatest chal- 
lenge. Lest I be misunderstood, let me 
say that by general education I mean 
education in the spirit of the liberal 
arts, based on principles and values and 
a wide view of knowledge, and aimed 
at perspective, understanding, and 
broad competence. Who in all society 
has more need than the professional 
communicator for the qualities which 
general education is intended to evoke 
—the qualities which the commission 
on liberal education of the Association 
of American Colleges described in 
terms of persons who are “literate and 
articulate in verbal discourse, in the 
language of the arts, and in the sym- 
bolic languages of science; informed 
concerning their physical, social, and 
spiritual environment and concerning 
their relationship thereto as individ- 
uals; sensitive to all the values that 
endow life with meaning and signifi- 
cance; and able to understand the pres- 
ent in the perspective of the past and 
the future, and to decide and act as 
responsible moral beings”? 

The late Dean Eric Allen transposed 
some of these qualities into newspaper 
terms. What we are looking for, he 
said, is the kind of newspaperman 
“whose economics are sound and accu- 
rate, whose views on political science 


are tough-minded, vivid, consistent and 
realistic, whose sociology is humane 
but based on regard for evidence and 
immune from the contagion of waves 
of emotionalism, whose history is un- 
sentimental, and who has learned the 
difficult peculiar technique of the high 
class journalist that enables him to 
keep up with the best scientific and 
humanistic thought of his time.” 

I should like to suggest, too, that 
general education has not always been 
meeting that need. If it had, there 
would be need for fewer courses in 
journalism. It is hardly necessary now 
to dispute the old canard that courses 
in journalism are “merely technical” 
courses. As E. E. Slosson said, as early 
as 1910, “if a school of journalism is 
to teach merely how to buy white paper 
cheap and sell smudged paper dear, or 
to give training in the arts of painless 
interviewing and of composing head- 
lines of twenty-five letters always con- 
taining a verb, it is indeed not worth 
while.” But as every curricular study 
of journalism schools has shown, only 
a small part of courses in journalism 
are devoted to such matters. The chief 
concern of journalism courses has been, 
as Willard G. Bleyer said, to “teach 
students how to think straight about 
what is going on in the world at large 
and how to apply what they have 
learned to understanding and interpret- 
ing the day’s news.” In other words, a 
good deal of general education has to be 
taught under the name of journalism, 
and journalism deans and directors 
would be delighted if the directors of 
general education courses would take 
more of the responsibility for such 
teaching. 

I do not think general education can 
accomplish what journalism needs from 
it with four survey courses, or with 
the kind of teaching that is tradition- 
ally given to survey courses. I don’t 
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think general education can do the job 
in two years. I suspect that truly pro- 
fessional education for journalism must 
be based on four years conceived and 
planned in the spirit of general educa- 
tion, and taught with the enthusiasm 
of a major department. If the teachers 
assigned to general education cannot 
teach that way, the journalism schools 
must sooner or later find their own 
teachers to do it. It is to be hoped that 
this does not happen, and that the pre- 
journalism student will have the widest 
possible run of the university. He 
should have areas opened to him with- 
out departmental barriers. He should 
be permitted to follow “civilization” 
majors—American civilization, Asiatic 
civilization, South American civiliza- 
tion, and the like. Natural science 
should open its doors to students who 
will never be research men but will 
interpret research to non-scientists. A 
truly great major in the great books 
should be available with every book 
and every seminar focussed on the basic 
problems as they affect today’s world. 

It may be true that professional edu- 
cation for journalism in the next 
twenty years will stand or fall on the 
quality of the general education that 
goes into it. But it is certainly true that 
the quality of education for journalism 
in the next twenty years will be one of 
the greatest tests of whether general 
education in this country deserves to 
stand or fall. 

Even advocates of the most “practi- 
cal” education for journalism are not 
likely to dispute the importance of gen- 
eral education to the student of jour- 
nalism. But some are here likely to 
make an unwarranted assumption. Be- 
cause journalism rests more largely 
than the learned professions on gen- 
eral education, because it has no such 
body of distinctive subject matter as 
they have, and because it does not li- 


cense its practitioners, they will say 
that education for journalism cannot 
be professional education. I submit that 
this is neither a discerning nor a pro- 
ductive way to think about the subject. 

In the matter of licensing, it must 
be apparent that the schools themselves 
are taking over much of the obliga- 
tion. The schools, as they furnish an 
ever larger percentage of communica- 
tion employees, must be prepared to 
select and certify their graduates in the 
same spirit that a state board examines 
lawyers or doctors. It is a solemn ob- 
ligation to the profession, and wisely 
based on a program of accreditation. 

As for professional subject matter, 
the difference between journalism and 
the three learned professions is one of 
degree and age, rather than kind. That 
can be made clearer by describing an- 
other line of development in education 
for journalism. 


CHOOLS of journalism were at 

first schools for newspaper report- 
ers and editors. Joseph Pulitzer cau- 
tioned specifically against teaching ad- 
vertising or publishing at Columbia. 
But before long, the schools had to 
teach advertising to prospective news- 
paper advertising managers and own- 
ers. There followed naturally the prep- 
aration of students for advertising 
agencies and the advertising units of 
stores and factories. All this interest 
in the communication business led a 
number of schools to teach publication 
management. This included the law of 
the press—and later the law of all the 
communication fields. Magazines wanted 
well-trained editorial and business help. 
So did the wire services. When radio 
came along, it turned soon to the schools 
for its newsmen. The schools set up a 
radio cooperative council parallel to 
their newspaper council. Public rela- 
tions firms began to ask for journalism 
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school products. Schools found they 
needed to teach typography and design. 
In their research programs they found 
that any important problem soon spilled 
over the edges of one medium into 
others. This was particularly true in 
dealing with audience problems, with 
the formation and changing of public 
opinion, and with the new electronic 
media—facsimile, FM, and television. 
And so by the most natural kind of 
evolution, schools of journalism have 
developed so as to concern themselves 
with practically the whole field of mass 
communication. 

As the legal process is the focus of 
the professional education of a lawyer, 
so is the communicative process the 
focus of the professional education of 
a journalist. As law can be studied 
either at the level of a real estate ab- 
stract or the interpretation of a na- 
tional constitution, so also can commu- 
nication be studied at levels as differ- 
ent as the writing of a news lead and 
the way in which ideas get to a com- 
munity. As education for journalism 
grows older and rises toward profes- 
sional estate, it will fill in those higher 
levels of communication study. Then 
communication in its every aspect will 
become a distinctive body of subject 
matter for journalism. It may be less 
in extent than the central subject mat- 
ter of law, medicine, or theology, but 
it will be a functional, an honorable, 
and an important core of study. And 
it will gain stature and meaning be- 
cause it will rest on solid foundations 
of general education and practical ex- 
perience. 

I think this is a picture, not of 
pseudo-professional education, but of 
professional education in its youth, with 
much development still ahead. And I 
submit that the true answer to the 
question with which this paper began 
—Education for journalism: vocational, 


general, or professional?— is that 
neither vocation nor general education 
is enough, but that they must be incor- 
porated into the spirit and background 
of a truly professional education. 


WANT TO suggest the kind of 

professional school that might de- 
velop out of these young institutions. 
I say might because there will un- 
doubtedly be different kinds of schools 
to meet different needs and take ad- 
vantage of different beginnings; jour- 
nalism will undoubtedly have to be 
taught on several levels, of which this 
is only one. And furthermore, I am 
no seventh son of a seventh son, and 
claim no special clairvoyance. 

1. In the first place, it will be a 
school of communication. Whether it 
is called that, or made part of such a 
communications center as we are cre- 
ating at Iowa, is a matter of little 
importance. But it will. be set up sof 
that the mass media can be studied 
with the closest possible inter-reference. 
That is only good sense. Press, radio, 
and pictures are today interlocked and 
interdependent. The new electronic me- 
dia are blurring even such division 
lines as remain. A top man in any of 
the media now needs to know other 
media. On the level of ethics, public 
opinion, and audience research, prob- 
lems soon cease to be media problems 
and become communication problems. 
Therefore, the concern of this school 
must be all mass communication. 

2. Whether it is organized as a 
part of the university and called a 
school, or in connection with the uni- 
versity and called an institute, it will 
certainly be a graduate school. It will 
have to be, to leave room for the 
amount of general education which 
will be required. It will probably fol- 
low upon a four-year undergraduate 
course, conceived in the spirit of gen- 
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eral education. The graduate profes- 
sional school itself will probably be fol- 
lowed ‘by a professional internship. 
3. If the professional work is to be 
as meaningful as possible, it must com- 
bine the knowledge, interest, and effort 
of student, practitioner, and scholar. A 
number of practicing newspaper, radio, 
and advertising men will probably be 
in the classes—some of them on fel- 
lowships such as the Nieman grant, 
others returning for short refresher 
courses, still others taking classes while 
they work. The faculty, I suspect, will 
be different from present journalism 
school faculties in that it will contain 
a larger proportion of men from fields 
allied to journalism. Many schools al- 
ready have hired lawyers and political 
scientists, a few, psychologists. This 
school will certainly have an economist 
and sociologist; it may have one or 
more natural scientists. It will probably 


have a historian and a philosopher. Re- . 


grettable though it was that no prac- 
tical newspapermen were chosen to 
serve on the Luce-Hutchins commission 
on freedom of the press, still that 
choice has its meaning for schools of 
journalism; and what social scientists, 
historians, and philosophers could con- 
tribute to a study of press freedom, 
they can also contribute to the profes- 
sional study of communication—if they 
are well grounded, by experience and 
interest, in communication. 

4. In choosing his courses during 
the years of general education, the stu- 
dent will have the advice of the jour- 
nalism school, but will not major in 
journalism. He will probably have an 
interdepartmental major. To save time 
for this, all possible journalism will be 
removed from the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. The student will be free to 
take a course in the history of jour- 
nalism (or communication) which will 
emphasize the changing relation of the 


media to society and government, the 
problems that have arisen and how they 
have been met, and the growth of the 
problems communicators face today. 
He may take a course in the history 
and practice of printing and design, in 
order better to understand the basic 
medium. 

He may spend one or more summers 
working on a newspaper or a radio 
station. But during those years his re- 
lation to the school of journalism will 
be largely an extra-curricular one. He 
will go there for advice. He will find 
the school, let us hope, a live center of 
modern thought and inquiry. He will 
go to it for lectures, forums, press con- 
ferences. He will find visiting news- 
papermen, radio men, advertising men 
there, and will have a chance to ask 
them questions. But that will be out- 
side classes. His courses, during those 
years, will be non-technical ones which 
open windows for him on the world in 
which he lives. 

5. Before he is admitted to the pro- 
fessional school of journalism, it would 
be well for him to have some news- 
paper or radio experience. This is im- 
portant for his own orientation and as 
a test of his promise. This is not the 
place to go into detail on how such a 
plan as this might be worked out, but 
it might seem desirable to some uni- 
versities to use the summer of the jun- 
ior year—quite apart from the credits 
required for the four years of general 
education—for a concentrated fifteen- 
week introduction to working journal- 
ism, and then follow it by a period of 
experience in the summer after gradu- 
ation. If the university has a profes- 
sional newspaper like the Daily Iowan 
or the Columbia Missourian, the stv- 
dent can serve his internship on it; and 
similarly with the several teaching ra- 
dio stations operated by universities. 
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6. Fewer students will be admitted 
than journalism schools now take. The 
schools will not be able to run mass 
programs. They must select their stu- 
dents as carefully as medical schools 
select theirs. 

7. Most of the graduate classes will 
be seminars. Some of these will be in 
basic subjects which everyone will take 
—communication law, communication 
and government, public opinion, the 
ethics of communication, the economics 
of communication, communication and 
world affairs. Others will permit the 
student to strike out in a line of his 
own interest—perhaps to study man- 
agement, or advertising, or to get ready 
to write about finance or science or 
national politics, or to learn to be a 
research man. He will have a chance 
for as much extra-curricular practical 
experience as he wants, and especially 
in the media with which he is unfamil- 
iar. The capstone of his professional 
study will be a dissertation, but before 
he receives his degree he will serve a 
professional internship of at least six 
months, and be recommended both by 
his employer and the faculty of the 
school. 

8. Fellowships will enable talented 
students to spend a year in a foreign 
country or in the nation’s capital, or 
otherwise to get ready for a special 
job. 

9. Research and the inquiring spirit 
will bulk large in the program of the 
school, because communication has not 
long been studied scientifically, and 
most of the important answers are still 
to find. The spirit of the school’s re- 
search will be akin to the spirit of med- 
ical research—to bring the latest sci- 
entific findings to the profession, and 
through the profession to be of help 
to the public. The school will make 
readership and readability studies avail- 
able at cost to all the publications in 


the area the school serves. It will make 
the latest techniques in audience study 
available to the radio stations. It will 
give demonstration clinics and short 
courses throughout the year. It will | 
publish an experimental newspaper to | 
try out the ideas that may go into to- | 
morrow’s paper. It will be trying out 
the new electronic media—what will be 
the new ones, by then?—and communi- 
cators from all over the nation will be 
watching the results. For some of the 
students the program of the profes- 
sional school will merge into the doc- 
torate. 

10. In order to indicate the kind of 
work which would be done by the stu- 
dents in this sort of school, I want to 
suggest a few questions that might con- 
ceivably be discussed in the basic sem- 
inars: 


What are the signs of a free society? 

Why do people buy more Luckies than 
Old Golds? (Which if we could an- 
swer it fully, might tell us more about 
advertising than all the courses in the 
curriculum. ) 

Where do the people in a small Iowa 
town get their facts about Russia? 

When is an editor justified in sup- 
pressing news? 

How can material be made readily 
understandable for an audience of 
eighth grade educational level? 

What is the difference between a 
Russian’s idea of free press, and ours? 

What is a newspaper’s relation to 
the other business of a community? 

What is the psychological difference 
between the spoken word and the 
printed word as a vehicle for news? 

What light does the press-radio war 
of the 1930s throw on future relations 
of newspapers and radio stations? 

What is good and what is bad about 
dwindling newspaper competition? 

What are FM, facsimile, and tele- 
vision going to mean to newspapers? 

How far is it desirable for the gov- 
ernment to go in regulating communi- 
cation? 
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HIS KIND of professional school 

is not a dream impossible of attain- 
ment. Mostly its attainment depends on 
the schools themselves—on the kind of 
faculties they are able and willing to 
assemble, and whether some of them 
are willing to emphasize this kind of 
program over their specialized under- 
graduate programs which attract so 
many students. But it depends also on 
the universities—whether they are will- 
ing to spend considerably more to edu- 
cate considerably fewer students for 
journalism. And in very large measure 
it depends on the profession—how se- 
riously they want their employees to 
have the status of professional men, 
and how far they will go in paying for 
professionally trained employees. 

I can’t imagine any first-class news- 
paper, radio station, or advertising 
agency not wanting an employee so 
trained, but I can imagine creaks and 
groans from the direction of the cash 
register when the new employee begins 


to talk about an income comparable to 
that of other professional men. The 
timing is an economic, almost as much 
as an educational, problem. No practi- 
cal educator would suggest that this 


graduate professional program now 
meets the needs and means of the small 
newspapers of America. For such im- 
portant and influential markets, under- 
graduate training will have to be avail- 
able, at least for a long time. And when 
a change is made, the aid and coopera- 
tion of the profession will be absolutely 
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necessary. The experience of medical 
schools was that they could not attain 
true professional stature until the pro- 
fession took a determined stand on rais- 
ing the educational level of physicians 
as a class. And even then it took twen- 
ty-five years! 

In justice to my colleagues, I want 
to point out one fact to which anyone 
who thinks about education for jour- 
nalism comes sooner or later: 

V The oldest school of journalism is 
not quite forty years old! 

Forty years is but a second in the 
history of human communication. It is 
only a few minutes beside the long his- 
tory of medical schools and law schools. 
Even in this period when time has be- 
come so relative that a teacher on my 
campus received a freshman theme 
about a certain man who “made him- 
self immortal for a few years”—even 
in these times forty years is educational 
youth. The schools are young, their first 
graduates are still living, some of their 
first teachers are still teaching. They 
are trying to do in forty years what 
law and medicine did in eight centu- 
‘ries. They are trying to build on the 
foundations of Missouri in 1908 what 
the other schools have built on the 
foundations of Bologna and Salamanca. 
And yet I observe no tendency in the 
schools of journalism to excuse them- 
selves on the ground of youth. Rather, 
they are finding it a reason to hurry, to 
catch up with need. For any newsman, 
looking around the world, can see that 
the deadline is near! 
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By Ralph D. Casey* 


The old-style curriculum does not meet the challenge 
of the new world, says the director of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Minnesota in urging 


educators to 
leadership in 


INCE it is about thirty-five years 

ago that the first meeting of an 
association of teachers of journalism 
was held, it may be appropriate to re- 
call our early origins. A glance back- 
ward may enable us to determine 
whether we suffer a cultural lag in 
clinging too tightly to old teaching tra- 
ditions. It may give us opportunity to 
check up on ourselves. Perhaps we have 
forgotten some of the values which 
older members of the teaching clan 
cherished and which they hoped we 
would perpetuate. 

The task early journalism teachers 
set for themselves was not an easy one. 
By trial and error method, they worked 
out a curriculum. They had to fight for 
a place in the academic sun. The press 
was skeptical of the importance of their 
work. Since there were no journalism 
textbooks, the teachers wrote them. In 
every sense they pioneered. 

When some of us entered schools of 
journalism as undergraduates, the way 
had been smoothed for us. Academic 
colleagues of journalism teachers spoke 
less frequently and openly of the “trade 
schools for cub reporters” at the time 
I entered a school of journalism. The 
dozen or so departments wide-spaced 
from Seattle and Palo Alto to New 
York possessed by then an enterprise 


*Text of a talk delivered at AASDJ-AATJ 
convention in Lexington, Ky., January 10. 


keep abreast of liberal and responsible 
the communications field. 


and had attained a vigor that marked 
them out as something really challeng- 
ing in the academic picture; or so it 
seemed to me as a student in those 
days. 

The Detroit News pair: Frank G. 
Kane, brilliant, humorous, informal, 
and informing; Lee A White, match- 
ing Kane in keenness—these were two 
of the first journalism teachers I ever 
laid eyes on. Later, as a young jour- 
nalism instructor, I came under the 
influence of Arthur L. Stone around 
whose warmhearted personality a school 
of journalism revolved. These were 
some of the pioneers, along with Wal- 
ter Williams, Willard Bleyer, Eric W. 
Allen, and others. 

As I look back, I think these men 
possessed the kind of character and 
conviction—I would even add a kind 
of moral earnestness if it wouldn’t be 
misunderstood in a jive age— which 
gave standing and stature to the early 
schools of journalism. Students carried 
away from the classroom a feeling that 
the practice of journalism carried with 
it a serious professional responsibility. 
In “The Journalist’s Creed,” Walter 
Williams put into print his conception 
of the newspaperman’s obligations. It 
was no doubt in the spirit of these days 
that Flint wrote The Conscience of 
the Newspaper and Crawford The 
Ethics of Journalism. The principles 
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the earlier teachers laid down we can’t 
afford to forget. 

While I assume that we, the second 
generation of journalism teachers, 
stress the older precepts in the class- 
room, it has sometimes seemed to me 
that we, as a group, rarely voice in any 
afirmative way our views of today’s 
communications practice. Perhaps this 
is because all generalizations in regard 
to newspapers are dangerous, as Os- 
wald Garrison Villard recently re- 
marked. And it can be added that gen- 
eralizations regarding other media are 
equally so. There are exceptions to 
every rule. Perhaps we do not often 
speak out because most of us support 
the scientific approach in the evalua- 
tion of communications phenomena. 
Scholars must submit documentation 
to support judgments. But I think we 
might, at least on occasion, give praise 
in individual cases for journalistic work 
worthily done; and, similarly, express 
a group attitude of vigorous disapproval 
in instances of flagrant abuse of respon- 
sible standards in journalism. 

I have said that we should tend the 
wick of the earlier idealism of the 
pioneer teachers. But after saying that, 
I must hasten to add that the pendulum 
should swing away from the tight lit- 
tle programs of study which were con- 
sidered orthodox and right by the pio- 
neers. The 1940s are more exacting, de- 
mand a higher degree of specialized 
skill on the part of teachers, and pro- 
vide greater opportunities for service 
than was afforded in the 1920s, or ear- 
lier. Lest we suffer from time lag, we 
should fashion our 1947 programs into 
a form and shape different from the 
earlier models. 

The pioneer curriculum was emi- 
nently satisfactory in its time. In the 
undergraduate days of some of us, the 
newspaper and magazine were the only 
media of any consequence. The United 


States was a contented and compara- 
tively isolated country. The local com- 
munity lived on print alone. The tech- 
nological communications revolution had 
only begun its march. 

Today we are no longer local and 
isolated. Every international problem 
inevitably becomes a matter of national 
consequence. Technology sired a com- 
munications network that makes every 
American community sensitive to the rum- 
blings in Korea and the violence in the 
Palestine. The public no longer receives 
its news fare and its editorial counsel 
from the press alone. The information 
and knowledge that our present-day 
population must possess comes by way 
of a variety of media; not only by press 
dispatches, but through broadcasts, news 
magazines, and other channels. 

President George N. Shuster of Hun- 
ter College remarked last April: 


We are coming into a novel era of 
communal living. Mass newspapers, the 
radio and picture in its startling new 
forms, whether cinema, television or il- 
lustrated journal, are creating a new 
cultural community having strange af- 
finities with the old oral tradition. A 
song hit is echoed by the whole world. 
The words of a speech are soon on 
the lips of mankind. The picture of 
one part of a beleaguered, suddenly 
grown famous, Hunter College (where 
the United Nations met), has been 
beamed even to Tierra del Fuego. For 
better or for worse, despite what we 
say about soap opera or commentators 
wedded to hair tonic or flea powder, 
the impact of media of communication 
other than sober print is affecting one 
of the great intellectual and emotional 
revolutions of history.’ 

The old-style journalism curriculum 


does not meet the demands of the new 
world simply because we live in a web 
of mass communication. While print 
itself has greatly increased the atten- 
tion-area of a reading public since the 


“Men Are Citizens of One World” (Address 
delivered at the inauguration of President James 
Lewis Morrill, University of Minnesota, April 
24, 1946). 
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days when I went to college, now radio 
has its own attention-area—a listening 
public. In the communication of news 
and views the printing press must also 
accept as carriers, sound waves, light 
waves, radios, and projectors. 

Thus while schools of journalism 
must continue to place emphasis on 
newswriting, editing, typography, make- 
up, and older courses, they must en- 
large the understanding of students by 
considering how the new communica- 
tion devices are utilized. Indeed, it is 
also necessary to understand the rela- 
tion of all communication media to 
opinion and attitude, as well as to ex- 
amine the matter which is communi- 
cated and the relation of content to 
group behavior. 

Schools of journalism are no longer 
local in their outlook. Today’s study of 
journalism takes account of the fact 
that the girdling of a country like the 
United States by dynamic technological 
devices enables these instrumentalities 
to penetrate localism. I call to mind a 
striking instance of the change that has 
taken place in the use of media. In 
March 1933 Roosevelt spoke at the 
time of the “Bank Holiday” to millions 
of Americans. Every daily newspaper 
reported his speech. The major news- 
reel companies flashed message and 
speaker on sound track and screen. Re- 
cordings repeated the address. Here 
was a simultaneous impact uniting a 
nation in concerted response. 

But the utilization of print and elec- 
trical communication devices is not lim- 
ited to the domestic sphere. The Great 
Powers are now engaged in spreading 
their budgets of news over the world. 
The State Department, the British For- 
eign Office, and the Kremlin are intent 
on launching extensive cultural pro- 
grams on a global basis. No medium 
capable of transmitting symbols to a 
foreign audience is overlooked. 


HE present-day preoccupation with 

concepts of the freedom of the 
press, concerning which every school of 
journalism must be informed, is directly 
related to the expansion of mass com- 
munications overseas and the cross flow 
of symbols from one country to another. 
The economic trend leading to concen- 
tration in the ownership of communica- 
tion media has also stimulated free 
press inquiries. How can a school of 
journalism avoid the reorientation of 
its conventional program to take ac- 
count of these changes? 

It is fairly clear, I think, that jour- 
nalism teachers in the 1940s have re- 
sponsibilities and obligations never 
dreamed of by the pioneer instructors. 
Today they must be equipped to offer 
to students courses in international 
news communication, and the foreign 
press, in the practices and policies of 
the mass communication agencies as 
they relate to public opinion, in the 
theories of free inquiry and a free press, 
and in communications law. These are 
part of a mosaic that will give an un- 
dergraduate some comprehension of the 
modern field of journalism and an un- 
derstanding of his professional oppor- 
tunity and _ responsibility which no 
amount of mere “tool training” alone 
can offer him. 

Publishers and editors will agree, 
too, that their lot is heavier than the 
load carried a generation ago by the 
pioneers in American journalism. The 
postwar problems of the communication 
agencies are many and their solution 
will have a bearing on our cultural 
life as significant as the working out of 
great national problems when the press 
was confronted with the issues that 
preceded and followed the Civil War. 

The steady trend toward one-news- 
paper communities or one-publisher 
monopolies in our cities imposes a new 
responsibility on the press which it can- 
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not shirk. Ernst, Villard, and others 
who are the most articulate in discus- 
sions of this problem can’t be shouted 
down as mere alarmists who know 
nothing of the economics of newspaper 
production and whose complaints, there- 
fore, should go unheeded. While their 
suggested reforms may seem naive and 
while no journalist will support a type 
of intervention which leads to govern- 
ment controls on the press, I can see no 
real desire on their part to constrict the 
freedom of the newspaper. I have yet 
to discover in the writings of these crit- 
ics any desire to compel a newspaper to 
be without its own opinions. Neither 
have they wished the press to color the 
news to suit the newspaper critics’ own 
individual fancies and political preoccu- 
pations. What they seem to be saying 
is that views in opposition to those of 
publisher and staff in a one-newspaper 
situation, or in communities where one 
ownership controls the available media, 
should have adequate opportunity for 
expression and, further, that news 
should be presented fully, objectively, 
and impartially. Let the chips fall where 
they may! 

I think readers are somewhat dis- 
quieted to observe that in some in- 
stances monopoly newspapers avoid 
editorial controversy even though the 
communities in which they are pub- 
lished have great need for strong edito- 
rial leadership. While it may be argued 
that calm and judicious interpretation 
on the editorial page is to be preferred 
to a newspaper’s taking a one-sided 
position on a controversial issue, there 
are occasions when in the public inter- 
est a firm and courageous stand must 
be taken. In every community there are 
wrongs that cry out to be righted by 
hard-hitting utterances. A newspaper’s 
“promotional” campaigns that take the 
form of self-praise of the journal’s 
news coverage or the extensiveness of 


its “features” is not the answer to edi- 
torial leadership. Neither, of course, is 
the arranging of contests and the 
awarding of prizes for a variety of 
things that have no more relation to 
newspapering than the winning of mer- 
chandise at a church bazaar. 

Can it be that the shortcomings in 
editorial leadership are due in many 
cases to a circulation policy which be- 
lieves that if few of a newspaper’s 
readers are offended by outspoken ut- 
terances, circulation gains will mount, 
or is there a deeper reason? The com- 
ment of Kingsley Martin, who dis- 
cussed the press in the Conway Me- 
morial Lecture, may have some rele- 
vancy here.” 

Frightened by the misuse of power in 
this Totalitarian epoch, too many dem- 
ocrats hesitate to assert any positive 
doctrines at all. . . . To insist on toler- 
ance and free spirit is vitally impor- 
tant; to stand aside from the social 
battlefield for lack of courage to assert 
a positive faith is an evasion of re- 
sponsibility. Those who no longer be- 
lieve in the conventional Deity need all 
the more to believe in principle. And it 
is not true that, in the quivering sands 
of this chaotic age, we have no posi- 
tive faith on which we can stand un- 
afraid. We are too modest about our 
knowledge of values, just as we have 
often been too arrogant about our 
knowledge of facts. 

The usual answer to criticism of 
newspapers which seem to avoid their 
full public responsibility is to point to 
climbing circulations. The public, say 
the publishers, must be satisfied since 
newspaper patronage is so great. The 
fact that circulations have risen phe- 
nomenally since the sag in the depres- 
sion years does not, however, neces- 
sarily prove the newspaper’s leadership 
or the editor’s ability profoundly to 
guide public thought. It is an unhappy 
fact, as Martin has remarked, that the 


2 Truth and the Public (London: Watts & 
Co., 1945), p. 43. 
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public has handed out fortunes, not to 
those who present the truest possible 
picture of public events, “but to the 
showman who can provide the most en- 
tertainment.” 

Turn from the press to radio. There 
never has been a greater radio listener- 
ship than now and yet all is not well 
with the service of broadcasting. The 
evidence of this is revealed in William 
D. Paley’s frank comment last October 
at the NAB convention. It is shown in 
the appearance of the FCC’s “Blue 
Book,” in the attention given to Charles 
Siepmann’s Radio’s Second Chance, in 
the publication of Spingarn’s essay in 
the Public Affairs booklet Radio Is 
Yours, and by other evidence. 


NY realistic view of newspaper 

publishing demonstrates, of course, 
that newspapers fall into two general 
types. The mass circulation paper seeks 
to acquire and hold its readers by giv- 
ing them what is euphemistically de- 
scribed as “giving the public what it 
wants.” This may mean, oftentimes, 
appealing to their emotions and their 
prejudices or in slavishly following an 
orthodox, undistinguished conservative 
pattern of editorial thinking. 

Francis Williams, Prime Minister 
Attlee’s adviser on public relations and 
former editor of the London Daily Her- 
ald, has summed up the assumptions 
which are made by publishers of mass 
circulation journals in his own country.* 
These newspapers operate on the policy 
that “the average reader wants news 
presented in a bright, superficial and 
dramatic manner.” They assume fur- 
ther that people are “more interested 
in personalities than principles and par- 
ticularly in actresses, jockeys, prize 
fighters, film-stars, record fliers, ex- 
royalties, criminals and sometimes—but 


® Press, Parliament and People (London: 
William Heinemann, Ltd., 1946), p. 159. 


only in their less discreet or more dra- 
matic moments— politicians.” 

And how does a paper with a “qual- 
ity” circulation appeal? 

The paper with a “quality” circulation, 

appealing in the main to a public which 

by reason of its economic advantages is 
better educated than the general mass 
of the population, more interested in 
cultural matters and better trained in 
giving sustained attention to matters of 
public importance, can afford to devote 
most of its space to serious reporting 
and consideration of important events. 

It must indeed do so for its readers 

buy it primarily to be informed, rather 

than entertained.‘ 

In most American cities, a happy bal- 
ance can be struck between the “qual- 
ity” journal and the paper which bases 
its appeal on an intrinsically trivial con- 
tent. Journalists can never lose sight of 
the fact, as Wilson Harris has said, 
that “they exist, after all, to be read, 
which they will not unless they give 
the public a reasonable measure of 
what it wants to read.’” 

It will be argued by those who fol- 
low the mass-circulation pattern—and 
I am not speaking of intermediate or 
“quality” patterns—that the average 
reader of limited education wants seri- 
ous news pre-digested and dramatized, 
that he cares about public affairs only 
when he is convinced such things will 
intimately affect his personal life, that 
he will reject anything that requires 
hard and concentrated thinking. If this 
is so, then in the interests of public 
safety editors and broadcasters must 
devise techniques that will induce read- 
ers and listeners to give their attention 
to matters of social consequence. Edu- 
cation has a similar responsibility. 

Admittedly, neither the press nor the 
radio can be a solemn vehicle of adult 
education produced in the form and 


* Ibid., p. 150. 


* The Daily Press 
Press, 1943), p. 11. 
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manner of a government blue book or 
worse. Quoting Martin once more .. . 
“there is not very much difference be- 
tween the physical needs and appetites 
of individuals; we are all much of a 
sameness between our knees and our 
navels,” but he adds, “It is in ideas 
that we differ; therefore a paper which 
aims solely at the largest possible cir- 
culation neglects opinions and ideas, 
which divide us, and concentrates, both 
in pictures and in news, on the more 
primitive and universal attributes of 
human nature.’”” 

I am compelled to concur in Mr. 
Paley’s remark meant to refer to broad- 
casting but equally applicable to the 
press: “I have attempted to put our 
medium in proper focus; to make it 
clear that we cannot be all things to all 
people at all times, but must—if we are 
to survive as a free democratic medium 
—be most of the things to most of the 
people most of the time.’” And I think 
we must accept Walter Lippmann’s 
comment that the press “is too frail to 
carry the whole burden of popular sov- 
ereignty, to supply spontaneously the 
truth which democrats hoped was in- 
born.” We cannot put upon the press 
“the whole burden of accomplishing 
whatever representative government, in- 
dustrial organization, and diplomacy 
have failed to accomplish.” 

These reservations should be borne 
in mind, yet we can expect from the 
communication agencies — especially 
those occupying monopoly situations 
with an assured circulation or listener- 
ship—the daily attempt to give readers 
“an accurate, adequate and faithful pic- 
ture of life as a whole, in which things 

* Op. cit., p. 13. 

*“Radio and Its Critics” (Address by Wil- 
liam S. Paley of the Columbia Broadcasting 


System at the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, Chicago, October 22, 


1946). 
*Public Opinion (The Co., 


1929), p. 362. 


Macmillan 


intrinsically important are represented 
as important and things intrinsically 
trivial as trivial.”” We can expect a 
greater number to risk unpopularity 
with some segment of the community 
by attempting to lead opinion when 
such leadership is necessary in the pub- 
lic interest. 


URING the coming two years 

newspapers will be scrutinized, | 
think, with especial watchfulness, at 
least by intelligent and informed read- 
ers. I have read enough editorials in 
daily newspapers in various sections to 
believe that editors will expect the now 
dominant Republican Congress, and pos- 
sibly later a Republican president, to 
make a real, not a fictitious record, of 
public service. Editors have warned 
that promises alone of performance on 
the part of the majority politicians in 
Washington will not suffice. 

Yet there are disquieting signs, if the 
1946 Congressional and state elections 
were any indication of policy, that some 
publishers and editors are unwilling to 
force politicians into a real debate on 
public issues. While it is a misfortune 
that major parties can engage in na- 
tional campaigns without meaningful 
political platforms, and that was sub- 
stantially the case in 1946, it is hurtful 
also when candidates for municipal and 
state office, in the narrow confines of a 
local area where communal feeling ex- 
ists, are permitted to get away with 
political banalities and superficialties. 
Newspapers in many cases failed last 
fall to “smoke out” the candidates. In 
many communities they gave every ap- 
pearance of hoping their candidates 
would ride into office simply on the 
basis of the grievances accumulated 
from a war and reconversion period. 
The result: skepticism of our demo- 
cratic institutions and equal skepticism 


® Harris, op. cit., p. 13. 
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of the press. If information is an es- 
sential instrument of democracy so is 
political leadership on the part of the 
newspaper. 

It will be interesting to observe 
whether any section of the press re- 
mains silent or even bowdlerizes the 
news if the new Congress fails to grap- 
ple courageously with the problems of 
housing, labor, taxation, foreign affairs, 
and other social and economic difficul- 
ties? If that should happen, withdrawal 
of public credence in the press is cer- 
tain to follow. 

I have already quoted Francis Wil- 
liams, the former British editor who 
has held highly-placed positions in gov- 
ernmental public relations. He sees the 
problem we are discussing in this light: 
“A close alliance between newspapers 
and the Government is antagonistic to 
the essential responsibilities by which 
newspapers should be guided.”” And in 
reference to official public relations bu- 
reaus he gives this word of caution: 

Their presence does not alter the gen- 

eral principle that anything which ties 

newspapers too closely to official sources 
of news, or sets up obligations which 
may conflict with a newspaper’s pri- 

mary responsibility to the public is a 

bad sytem and ought not to exist.” 

Mr. Williams recalls a leading arti- 
cle on newspaper-governmental relations 
which appeared as long ago as February 
6, 1852, in The Times, London, when 
Delane was editor.” It was written in 
reply to Lord Derby’s criticism of The 
Times. 


We cannot admit that (the newspaper’s) 
purpose is to share the labors of states- 
manship, or that it is bound by the 
same limitations, the same liabilities as 
that of the Ministers of the Crown. The 
purpose and duties of the two pow- 
ers are constantly separate, generally 
independent, sometimes diametrically 


* Op. cit., p. 140. 
" Ibid., p. 137. 
* Ibid., pp. 138-39. 


opposite. The dignity and the freedom 
of the Press are trammelled from the 
moment it accepts an ancillary posi- 
tion. To perform its duties with entire 
independence and consequently with the 
utmost public advantage, the Press can 
enter into no close or binding alliance 
with the statesmen of the day, nor can 
it surrender its permanent interests to 
the convenience of the ephemeral power 
of any Government. 


During the American period of isola- 
tionism when we had not made up our 
minds who were friends and who our 
enemies, and at a time when the ideo- 
logical propaganda of totalitarian coun- 
tries was drenching us in one form or 
another, I made a few comments to the 
South Dakota Press Association which 
I repeat here since they still represent 
my own point of view on the political 
problems of newspapers: 


The press of America will have an 
enormous responsibility in the political 
education of its readers in the coming 
three or four years. Shall this nation 
pursue a middle course or swing to left 
or right? The question of political prin- 
ciple is no longer merely a theoretical 
matter; in fact, the whole question 
broadens out to this: What conceptions 
do you as journalists hold as to the 
theory of the state? The press can no 
longer limit its discussions to the mere 
details of Democratic and Republican 
party warfare. Every publisher and 
editor must choose a political philos- 
ophy deeper than the conventional party 
label. Furthermore, it is of the greatest 
consequence whether the symbols em- 
ployed by editorial writers and other 
journalists are symbols of optimism or 
pessimism with regard to the existing 
democratic scheme, since it is obvious 
that the future outcome of our present 
national policy is partly conditioned by 
the prospect of success or failure of 
our democratic traditions as seen by 
participants—citizens—and by editorial 
— newswriters, journalists gener- 
ally. 


Forces are at work in the nation, 


some underground, some open, that 
only await a period of economic insta- 


bility for the launching of extremist 
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propaganda against democratic individ- 
ualism. Even in times of grave economic 
dislocation, however, the press can help 
stem the tide if the people have confi- 
dence in its liberality and public spirit. 
There can be no threat to the free- 
dom of the press when the press is re- 
sponsible. These are not my words; 
rather they summarize the thesis of a 
publisher, Arthur Hays Sulzberger.” 
They are moreover in line with the 
tradition of a great newspaper, the 
New York Times. I suspect you may 
recall Gerald W. Johnson’s epitome of 
the publishing philosophy of Adolph 
Ochs, who set the pattern for the 
Times. Johnson remarks in An Hon- 
orable Titan that “in all sorts of pub- 
lic statements, written and spoken, he 
(Ochs) said over and over again that 
a newspaper is, or ought to be, a pub- 
lic institution.” Ochs refused at the 
height of his influence and power to 
turn his back upon the Times and busy 
himself with other enterprises. “He had 
built this thing and it was his responsi- 
bility to see that it did not turn into 
something socially destructive.” 


HE problem as it relates to press 

freedom, it seems to me, must be 
approached from. two directions. First 
of all, those persons within and with- 
out the government who wish interven- 
tion in some legal or administrative 
form believe that the controllers of the 
communication agencies are possessed, 
in our modern technological society, of 
great actual and potential power to in- 
fluence attitudes and opinions. This 
power is not equal among men. The 
ordinary man does not possess it; it is 
held by the owner of a great newspaper 
or radio chain or motion picture pro- 
duction company. Can we always be 


* “Responsible Journalism: A Cornerstone of 
Freedom.” Journattsm Quarterry, XXXIII: 
353-360, (Dec. 1946). 

= 2. Bee. 


certain that this power will be exerted 
for socially-desirable ends? Can we al- 
ways be certain that the propaganda of 
certain democratically-organized pres- 
sure groups will be accepted to the ex- 
clusion. of the propaganda of other less 
influential democratic groups? We can 
have this assurance if the proprietors 
of the communication agencies exercise 
their power wisely and in the public 
interest. 

Those who wish communications re- 
form argue correctly that the freedom 
of the press guaranteed in the First 
Amendment was intended as a privi- 
lege. The right itself belongs to the 
people, not to the communication 
agency. Even so, controllers of the com- 
munication channels should be fully 
aware that as representatives of a free 
journalism they are guardians of it. It 
is obvious, of course, that freedoms of 
speech and of the press are so en- 
meshed with liberty that a democratic 
society cannot exist without them. And 
in a modern democratic society, free- 
dom of the press takes on a wider 
meaning than that envisaged by the 
framers of the Constitution. The news 
function, as well as the editorial func- 
tion, is involved. So is the “background- 
ing” function and other journalistic 
functions as well, since all have some 
relation to the attitudes and opinions 
men hold. Indeed, critics of the press 
are likely to think first of all of the 
adequacy of news presentation when 
they discuss press freedom. 

Now to approach from another di- 
rection what press critics say are abuses 
in the exercise of power by the commu- 
nication agencies. They argue that the 
people in a modern state, shaken by 
two great wars and a great depression, 
are uncertain and insecure. New de- 
mands on the part of the people have 
arisen. Economic security is one. Claude 
Robinson, the opinion expert, says the 
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American people want a high standard 
of living without sacrifice of liberties, 
but whatever their needs and demands, 
the people regard them as legitimate 
and they wish recognition of this in 
the press as well as in the market 
place and in legislative halls. 

While the mass of the population is 
not always right and while it can give 
evidence of passion and lack of disinter- 
estedness in its struggle for the prizes 
of life, nevertheless when just demands 
are neither viewed with sympathy and 
understanding nor portrayed with ac- 
curacy and sincerity, the crowd will 
have little patience with the privileges 
of those who operate press, radio, and 
screen. 

The reforms proposed by those who 
believe the communication agencies have 
failed in their social task have been 
many. Journalists themselves have 
brought forward the proposal of self- 
regulation within the industry. The 
simplest remedy of all, however, in my 
opinion, for any abuses that may exist, 
is realization on the part of publishers, 
editors, controllers of chains, station 
owners, commentators, journalists of 
high and low degree—the great body of 
them—that it is only through a gener- 
ous recognition of their social obliga- 
tions that they can hope to avoid threats 
of interference and restriction. 

“I would define a responsible news- 
paper as one which prints the news 
without fear or favor of any party, 
sect, or interest,” remarked Mr. Sulz- 
berger, “and which admits that the 
manner in which it presents that news 
is a matter of legitimate public con- 
cern. Since irresponsibility is weakness 
I ask you, for your own protection, to 
demand and support responsible jour- 
nalism.”™ 


* Op. cit., p. 359. 


J. Russell Wiggins, a former St. Paul 
managing editor now assistant to Mr. 
Sulzberger, has made somewhat similar 
comments. Mr. Wiggins broadens his 
conception to take in editorial as well 
as news responsibility. 


Freedom of the press will be secure as 
long as newspapers use their freedom 
to confer upon society generally bene- 
fits so widely understood and highly 
valued that any threat to that freedom 
will win from society a broadly-based 
defense. Newspapers should use their 
government-bestowed privileges to so 
further the public good that over the 
years a reservoir of public support ac- 
cumulates. It is this support that will 
be the best protection of newspapers if 
press freedom is assailed. The greatest 
threat to this support, and so to con- 
tinued freedom of the press itself, is 
the operating of newspapers by those 
who suggest by their conduct that free- 
dom of the press belongs to the press 
and who, thereby, narrow the area of 
popular support for a_ constitutional 
privilege that belongs to the whole peo- 
ple and that is not owned by, created 
for and conferred upon a few men by 
the accident of newspaper ownership or 
control.” 


The men in the communications in- 
dustry and the teachers in the schools 
of journalism are both faced with new 
challenges. Communication specialists 
have the difficult task of adjusting both 
policies and techniques to the dynamic 
social situation of the postwar world. 
The responsibility of journalism teach- 
ers is great. Their task does not end 
with the tutelage of students in tech- 
nical patterns of practice. While they 
must instruct their charges in the ex- 
pert use of journalistic symbols and the 
technical operation of media, they are 
required by the nature of their jobs to 
point out to students the effects and 
consequences that flow from the trans- 
mission of these symbols to vast publics. 
Awareness of consequences stimulates 


** From writer's interview with Mr. Wiggins 
in July 1945. 
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a sense of responsibility on the part of 
those who will become communication 
specialists following graduation from 
schools of journalism. The pioneer 
teachers infused in students what they 
were pleased to call the ethics of jour- 
nalism, but which we now term social 
responsibility. If some of the current 
practices of the communication indus- 
try need correction, journalism schools 
must have the will to line up with those 


A Man 


editors, publishers, and broadcasters 
who in spirit are liberal and who are 
keenly aware of their fundamental re- 
sponsibilities. 

The public which schools of journal- 
ism serve will expect them to keep 
abreast of such journalistic leadership. 
The public has a right to condemn the 
schools if they are satisfied only to keep 
step with laggards and cynics in the 
communications industry. 


aging Editor Discusses 


Need for Higher Standards 


By James S. Pope* 


The managing editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
laments the poor preparation and training of news- 
papermen, but sees evidences of a trend toward pro- 
fessional improvement, particularly in innovations such 
as the American Press Institute. 


RAINING for journalism as a 

profession seems to me to offer pe- 
culiar difficulties. I doubt if any scheme 
of education yet charted, no matter 
how advanced it may appear at the mo- 
ment, quite covers these difficulties, be- 
cause many of them have not been fully 
realized. 

Yet they are basic in the character 
of our work, which must with a sort of 
Olympian perspective encompass all the 
other works of man, the professions, 
and the arts and the sciences. 

Sometimes I wonder if we set our 
sights high enough; if we have even 
begun to realize what an awesome job 
it is we undertake so lightly and mud- 
dle along at so blithely. I wonder if we 
realize how enormously good a good 
newspaperman ought to be? 


*Condensed text of a talk delivered at 
AASDJ-AATJ convention in Lexington, Ky., 
January 11. 


His training, I say, is a big project. 
Where is he to get the laboratory work 
such as student doctors get in busy 
hospitals and student lawyers in busy 
courts? 

The occasional chores your students 
do for daily newspapers in your com- 
munity cannot be compared to other 
professional laboratories. Is the answer 
in college newspapers? 

Since I never studied journalism my- 
self and have a vague knowledge of 
your works and your day-to-day oper- 
ations, I want to quote a few sugges- 
tions from a reporter of mine, a jour- 
nalism graduate. This reporter is one 
of the most promising I have seen come 
from any of your schools. Any criticism 
he made of my newspaper, I can as- 
sure you, would get the most respect- 
ful attention. 
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From my personal experience I be- 
lieve it would be better if the student 
either spent 100 per cent of his time in 
arts and sciences, or, instead of spend- 
ing 25 per cent in professional jour- 
nalism work, he should be farmed out 
to a weekly or small daily and receive 
credit for his experience. 

I do not believe any newspaper oper- 
ated by a university can succeed in 
giving practical knowledge in the field 
of journalism. In the first place, uni- 
versity politics is a more dangerous 
influence in the evaluation of news than 
any whim of a publisher or advertiser. 

...I1 found it particularly odious 
to learn that our paper frequently 
could not reflect public opinion if it 
were detrimental to the university. 
Stories about student mass meetings, in 
protest against the firing of so-called 
liberal professors, and stories about leg- 
islative investigations of university af- 
fairs frequently were played down or 
overlooked. .. . 

What I want to say about that I’d 
like to say more to college presidents 
and board members than to you. I know 
how you feel about it. But have you 
fought it hard enough? 

Most students come to you with 
eager ideals. You teach them about 
freedom of the press, about Zenger, 
about Pulitzer, and the great publish- 
ers. You instill high standards. 

If you then suppress one single story 
because of political pressure, you kill 
all of their idealism with one blow. It 
is very vulnerable, and dies quickly. 

The school referred to by this re- 
porter is one of the best. If fascistic 
censorship exists there, where does it 
end? 

And if this evil is widespread, how 
can you ask newspapers to accept your 
graduates on the high professional level 
that is your association’s goal? Instead 
you should ask them to join you in a 
no-surrender fight against the evil it- 
self. That, it seems to me, should be 
your first and basic objective. 

As to my reporter’s suggestion about 
using small papers as working labora- 


tories, I do not know all the practical 
difficulties. I do know it is, if work- 
able at all, an excellent plan. 

The 75-25 percentage used by most 
of you seems to me to approach the 
proper division, but if there is to be a 
change, I, too, would favor giving more 
time to general courses, less to tech- 
niques of journalism. 

Perhaps there should be a course de- 
signed merely to acquaint your stu- 
dents with the fundamental aims and 
methods of all the sciences and arts. If 
your best d:ctors tell them where med- 
icine is headed; your best musicians 
what, if anything, is happening to mu- 
sic; your physicists what atomic fission 
is all about, they will be better fitted 
for the complex job of interpreting 
these fields. How can they choose a spe- 
cialty intelligently until they know what 
the choice is? 

Certainly there is no scrap of knowl- 
edge about any subject that won’t, at 
some time or other, become useful to 
the good newspaperman. I’d rather a 
new employee have read the Smyth re- 
port, and understand the principles of 
atomic power, than have learned how 
to write a headline. 

Believe me, the prevailing curse in 
our field is not lack of specialization; 
it is not lack of classroom training in 
the mechanics of the city room. 

It is ignorance. 

It is unawareness. 

It is slovenly thinking. 

It is shallow comprehension of life 
and the job of reporting it. 

Awaken your students to a realiza- 
tion of the infinite richness and variety 
of human experience. If they have any 
gift for newspaper work, this will take 
care of their progress. 

UT IF this is a responsibility of 
yours, what about the newspapers? 


What about the comforting axiom that 
a youngster can always learn more 
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from a few months on the job than 
from years of journalism? This axiom, 
naturally, is bunk. 

The record of the press as a whole 
in training young people for the diffi- 
cult and complex job of being good 
journalists is appalling. 

Taking newspaper work as a pro- 
fession (which it still isn’t) the score 
is practically zero. 

There simply are not, except on a 
handful of papers, any standards of 
employment, any systematic program of 
training. A city editor will throw a 
piece of copy back at a reporter, or a 
slot man at a headwriter, and that is 
the sum of it in hundreds of city 
rooms. Too often the editor does not 
know just what he wants, or why. He 
cannot explain to the confused young- 
ster what was wrong, what is right. 

A historic step to improve this situa- 
tion has been made by the opening of 
the American Press Institute at Colum- 
bia University. There, if my experience 
as discussion leader at the managing 
editors’ seminar was typical, editors 
who have fallen into provincial ruts 
will be shaken out of their lethargy 
and smugness. They will learn some 
of the things they were never taught 
as they came along the office route to- 
ward a key job. And they can in turn 
improve their newspapers by effectively 
polishing up the training you have be- 
gun. 

Professionally, I say, most newspa- 
pers have hardly glimpsed their respon- 
sibilities, their opportunities. 

As an industry, the press has in many 
respects been almost disastrously back- 
ward. The success of the news maga- 
zines and other amplifications of our 
job is a result. 

The press has done less to improve and 
modernize its product through research 
and consultation over the past half 
century than any industry I know of. 


Publishers have adhered to thread- 
bare concepts of what news is and how 
it should be presented. They follow 
techniques of news gathering and writ- 
ing which if translated, say, into the 
garment industry, would put men back 
into powdered wigs and satins, women 
into Elizabethan ruffs and bustles. 

A fine beginning is now being made 
on what should become an _ industry- 
wide program of self-examination and 
reform—type improvements by men 
like Farrar and the readability tests 
of Gunning and others. 

These are currents in what I think 
we may begin with reason to hope is a 
larger, a much larger and deeper trend. 
I believe newspapers are beginning at 
last to awaken to the vast undeveloped 
potentialities of their very excuse for 
existence—news. 

It is hard to realize how much we 
have taken this precious substance for 
granted; how little we have done to 
give it the form and the luster it de- 
serves. 

We have carelessly and callously 
strip-mined the news over the years. 
but now we are being elbowed by oper- 
ators especially tooled for strip-min- 
ing, the radio newscasters. Now we 
are driven to bore in and to develop 
fully the rich and inexhaustible vein 
which news really offers us. News is 
life itself; it has no other limitations. 
If we cannot make it more absorbing 
and rewarding than a popular novelist 
or a radio script writer, it is our own 
lazy failure. 

We should feel disgraced that a 
draftsman can take a hackneyed theme 
and wooden characters and produce a 
cartoon strip which pulls readers away 
from the news columns. 

This is not because comic strip folk 
are inherently glamorous and real peo- 
ple inherently dull. It is because we 
make people and their stories dull. It 
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is because we grind news through a 
machine that eradicates color and 
drama and reality. 

It is because we pay, in the aggre- 
gate, huge sums for comic artists and 
a pittance for brains to comprehend 
and present the news. It is because 
mats are cheap and convenient, and 
good news writing is neither. 

How simple to wring our readers 
hearts with some misfortune that be- 
falls Little Annie Rooney; but we fail 
dismally to make them feel it while 
thousands of Annies all over our world 
are literally starving. 

We can lead youngsters into the er- 
satz world of Flash Gordon and Buck 
Rogers, where genuine imagination al- 
most never enters; but we have not 
begun to grapple with the urgent and 
hellish problem of making them under- 
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stand the atomic era, which will revo- 
lutionize their lives. 

We have been loafing on the job. 
We are about to look as bad as the ice 
industry looked when electric refriger- 
ation came along, or the railroads when 
buses and planes first hit them. We 
are setting up radio spielers and maga- 
zine peddlers in business, because we 
are leaving them too much cream of 
the news crop. 

I hope you can teach all your stu- 
dents this. Teach them what a tremen- 
dous and difficult job there is to do. 
Teach them how much better they have 
to be for this job than they thought 
they had to be. If they learn those les- 
sons and still come to us for work, they 
will be just what the newspaper busi- 
ness needs. 


Magazine Market Demand 


For the Factual Article 


By John W. Garberson 


These excerpts of case histories in fact writing are 
from Mr. Garberson’s talk at the AASDJ-AATJ con- 
vention in Lexington, Ky., January 11. The author is 
connected with the Educational Services of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


CHOOLS and departments of jour- 

nalism prepare students for many 
different sorts of jobs—jobs in the 
newspaper and magazine businesses, in 
radio, in advertising, in industry, in gov- 
ernment. As students assimilate more 
and more of the practical experience 
and theory made available to them, 
they begin to develop special interests 
and ambitions in one or more fields of 
modern journalism. Surely no two stu- 
dents are graduated with identical plans 
tor the future. 


Most of the journalism students I 
know anything about, however, have 
one ambition in common—some day 
they'd like to “write something and sell 
it to the Saturday Evening Post.” 

Every writer, beginning or experi- 
enced, may be certain that the manu- 
scripts of new contributors are the life’s 
blood of the Post. This will tell you 
why: 

In the spring of 1942, when Ben 
Hibbs became editor and Bob Fuoss 
became managing editor of the Satur- 
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day Evening Post, one of the first basic 
issues they had to settle was this: To 
what extent should the magazine be 
“staff written,” to what extent com- 
posed of free-lance contributions? After 
careful consideration, they decided that 
the new Post would be made up largely 
of free-lance material. Since that time, 
free-lancers have written more than 
eighty-five per cent of the Post’s edi- 
torial content. 

The Post’s dependency on “outside” 
contributors makes it, naturally, a big, 
high-paying market for the manuscripts 
of writers all over the world. Fifty or 
sixty thousand writers (and would-be 
writers) give the Post first chance; in 
a sense, all of them are the magazine’s 
part-time reporters. The editors receive 
about 100,000 manuscripts a year. Aside 
from the obvious advantages of hav- 
ing a chance to choose from so many 
pieces, the editors profit by noting what 
so many people think is worth writing 
about. Moreover, one of the best assets 
of the magazine is the goodwill of writ- 
ers who regard it as the biggest and 
highest-paying market. 

In the past ten years or so there 
have been many changes in the kinds of 
manuscripts that national magazines 
want to buy. To many aspiring au- 
thors, the most significant change might 
be the increased demand for factual 
articles. 

In the 1920s and ’30s the Post pub- 
lished considerably more fiction than 
factual material. The judgment of the 
editors in those days was that fiction 
was more important and more interest- 
ing to the magazine’s readers than fac- 
tual articles. But through World War 
II and currently, the Post has devoted 
and is devoting more space to factual 
articles than to fiction. And this de- 
cision of the editors to give factual 
articles precedence seems to be justified 
by the nationwide readership studies 


which are conducted with every other 
issue of the magazine. 

Such research shows that in 1941 the 
Post’s readers found factual and fiction 
material about equally interesting. In 
1945, all Post readers, men and women 
of every age and economic status, chose 
to read about twenty per cent more 
Post factual articles than Post fiction 
pieces. Currently this preference for 
factual material seems to have subsided 
slightly from its wartime peak, but 
readership studies continue to show that 
factual material as a whole is more 
interesting to Post readers than fiction 
—by a comfortable margin. Speaking 
very generally—and, I am sure, in lan- 
guage that would horrify our Research 
Department—the typical Post reader 
today likes his magazine reading at a 
ratio of about seven factual articles to 
six short stories (or serial install- 
ments). Incidentally, everything in the 
book, including fiction, is getting better 
readership than it did before 1942. The 
point is that interest in factual material 
has grown faster than interest in fic- 
tion. 

Various theories have been advanced 
to account for the increased popularity 
of factual articles, and doubtless there 
is truth in several of them. Certainly 
World War II stimulated interest in 
factual reporting. Messrs. Hibbs and 
Fuoss, however, are inclined to believe 
that aside from the temporary wartime 
stimulus, readers’ interests haven't 
changed as much as the nature of fac- 
tual articles has changed. Today’s good 
magazine articles are simply more at- 
tractive to readers than magazine ar- 
ticles used to be. 

The usual article of ten years ago 
would be judged “interminable” by 
present editorial standards. As late as 
1941, the average length of a Post fac- 
tual article was 5,825 words. In 1945 
the average | ngth was 4,217 words, 4 
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reduction of nearly thirty per cent. And 
the trend is toward further conciseness. 

The editors feel that another signif- 
icant change has taken place. This has 
been in writers’ and editors’ sense of 
“article values.” More and more, arti- 
cles today are written and published in 
forms that have subjective interest for 
the maximum number of readers. 

Bob Fuoss illustrates what he means 
by “article values” and subjective in- 
terest by considering a hypothetical ar- 
ticle about, say, “making money.” A 
writer, according to Bob, might approach 
and treat his topic, “making money,” 
in several different ways: 


1. Fuoss points out that the maxi- 
mum “article value” would be gained 
by writing “How You Can Get Rich.” 
Here is a piece that any reader in the 
world can apply to himself. 


2. “How to Get Rich” would un- 
doubtedly be a little lower in article 
value. It doesn’t have the “you”—might 
be a shade harder for the reader to 
view subjectively. 


3. “How Henry Ford Got Rich” 
has some value, too. There’s no imme- 
diate “you” in it, but a reader might 
figure “Well, if I see how Henry did 
it, I might be able to do it myself.” 
It’s circuitous, but there’s some sub- 
jective interest. 


4. “How to Get Rich in the Auto- 
mobile Business” would be even weaker. 
A lot of farmers and lawyers — and 
journalism teachers— might skip the 
article because they aren’t concerned 
with the automobile business, particu- 
larly when they can’t buy a car any- 
way. 

5. Somewhere around the bottom of 
the ladder, for the hypothetical subject 


Fuoss began with, would be “The Eco- 
nomics of the Automobile Business.” 


SUSPECT that many aspiring writ- 

ers are doubtful if their efforts are 
really given careful, charitable consid- 
eration. Here are the facts: 

' Manuscripts come to the Post at two 
levels, “first class” and “second class.” 
The first class pieces are those of estab- 
lished contributors or those forwarded 
by literary agents in whom the editors 
have confidence. Such material goes 
straight to the editors, where it is 
promptly read and voted upon. “Second 
class” manuscripts —the contributions 
of unknown writers—must go through 
an additional process. They are routed 
to “readers,” who are paid their sala- 
ries for only one reason—they’re sup- 
posed to find acceptable stories and ar- 
ticles. If a “reader” reads for too many 
days without discovering something 
good, he is known to be doing a poor 
job; and I assure you that he hears 
about it from the brass hats. 

A second common misconception of 
beginning writers is that most of the 
ideas for factual manuscripts appear- 
ing in the big national magazines orig- 
inate in editorial offices and are “as- 
signed” to established free-lance favor- 
ites. To check on this, I asked one of 
the Post’s editors to go through a cur- 
rent issue and show me just which ar- 
ticles were entirely the work of their 
free-lance authors. 

In the January 11 Post, the follow- 
ing five (of a total of eight) articles 
were conceived and written by free- 
lance contributors: 


“Tullahoma’s Big Adventure,” by 


Rufus Jarman. 


“Gossip is Her Business,” by Collie 
Small. 


“The Man Who Swindled Goering,” 
by Irving Wallace. 

“Lookit Those Old Buzzards Go!” by 
Lt. Col. Max Meyers. 


“Prodigious Perry Greene,” by John 
Durant. 
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Nobody knows better than journal- 
ism teachers that it is a hard if not 
hopeless job to teach people “how to 
write.” Certainly none of them would 
claim that he can make an accom- 
plished writer out of a student with no 
natural aptitude or with no capacity 
for hard work. Yet we can all agree 
that in any sort of journalism—includ- 
ing writing articles for magazines—a 
beginner’s chances of success improve 
as he learns certain fundamentals. The 
Post’s editors tell me that any aspiring 
magazine writer would do well to 
memorize a few standard “do’s” and 
“don’ts.” 

Beginners shouldn’t waste their time 
working up magazine articles on ex- 
tremely complex or technical subjects. 
These are reserved pretty much for 
recognized authorities, established con- 
tributors or staff members. So are sub- 
jects that look as though they might 
result in libel suits, or matters of na- 
tional or international scope—universal 
military training, for example, or im- 
plications of the Bretton Woods con- 
ference. My article on how to run a 
college would probably be rejected; a 
similar article of no greater factual or 
literary merit, written by an educator 
who had run a lot of colleges success- 
fully, would stand a much better chance 
of selling. 

“Profiles”’—the biographical sketches 
of interesting contemporary figures— 
are fun to read, for most people, but 
they are the toughest factual articles 
of all to write. Beginning magazine 
writers generally have better luck with 
straight reporting pieces dealing with 
such subjects as new businesses, trends, 
and developments. A great deal of this 
“easier” sort of material will be found 
in the big national magazines today. 

Beginners (and established contribu- 
tors) shouldn’t write, wire, or tele- 
phone one of the editors, asking for an 


appointment “to drop in and outline an 
article idea I have in mind.” In dis- 
couraging this, the Post’s editors aren't 
just being selfish with their time—they 
are trying to give the aspiring writer 
a better chance of selling his idea. “If 
a writer really wants to see me, I gen- 
erally find time to talk with him,” com- 
mented one of the Post’s editors re- 
cently. “But if he hopes to sell a manu- 
script or a manuscript-idea, he is not 
being smart. Maybe he has in mind a 
piece about the labor situation—and | 
know nothing whatever about the labor 
situation. The writer’s proposal makes 
no sense to me, so I reject it. Too bad 
Art Baum, our editor specializing in 
business, didn’t have a chance to see 
” 

If a writer has an idea for an arti- 
cle, the first thing he should do, accord- 
ing to the Post’s editors, is find out 
what already has been written on the 
subject. Each week the editors see 
manuscripts—some of them very good 
—dealing with subjects that were cov- 
ered in recent issues. If a writer doesn’t 
care to read regularly the magazines to 
which he hopes to sell, thereby keeping 
track of what they have published, the 
editors suggest that he might at least 
take the trouble to go down to the 
library and consult the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 

The next step is submitting a “query” 
—a summary or outline of the pro- 
posed manuscript. On the basis of it, 
the magazine will be able to answer 
“we are not interested,” or “go ahead 
—we'll be glad to see your finished 
manuscript.” Obviously, when a writer 
submits a query he saves a good deal of 
both his and the editors’ time. And 
here’s another reason why submitting 
queries is smart—all queries get the 
same treatment as first class manu- 
scripts (an unknown writer’s manu- 
script would be “second class” and go 
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to the Post’s readers, but an unknown 
writer's query is treated as “first class,” 
by-passes the readers and goes direct to 
one of the editors). Further, queries 
are promptly routed to the editors who 
are best qualified to judge their merits 
—just the opposite of the situation that 
develops if an author insists on “drop- 
ping in to explain’”’ what he has in 
mind. Routing an author from the 
wrong editor to the right one would be 
so time-consuming that the busy editors 
probably just wouldn’t get around to it. 

An amazingly high proportion of be- 
ginning magazine writers make one of 
two common—almost routine—errors in 
submitting queries. Actually, the errors 
are in choice of subject matter. 

1. Sioux City, Iowa, where I live, 
has the only man in the United States 
who, possessing only one arm, goes 
duck hunting with a bow and arrow. 


Would you be interested in seeing an 
article about this unusual fellow? 


This is what the editors call a “Rip- 
ley,” and in their opinion it deserves 
about as much space as Ripley would 
give it—but not in the Post. It is the 
antithesis of good material for a maga- 
zine article. It would be the sort of 
story into which the absolute minimum 
of readers could, in all probability, find 
subjective interest. Curiosity appeal 
isn’t enough. 

2. Believe it or not, in my home 
town of San Mateo, Calif., there is an 
elderly woman who bosses fifty strong, 
uncouth ditch-diggers. I have checked 
carefully, and I find that she is the only 
woman in the United States to have 
such an occupation. Would you be in- 
terested in an article about her? 

This query seems to overlook the fact 
that women’s suffrage was attained 
many years ago in this country. Today, 
a woman bossing fifty tough ditch-dig- 
gers has very little advantage, as a 
subject, over a man in the same predic- 
ament. The editors think that when a 
writer considers trying a piece on an 


“interesting woman,” a good prelimi- 
nary test is to pretend that the subject 
is a man. Does she—or he—still seem 
like good article material? If not, think 
carefully before going ahead. This test 
doesn’t always work, but the editors 
think that using it would help a lot of 
beginning writers. 


T MIGHT be worthwhile to indi- 
cate, briefly, how much research free- 
lance writers sometimes have to do in 
preparing factual articles for the ac- 
ceptance of national magazines. A cur- 
rent example is that of Sidney Shalett, 
New York Times correspondent in 
Washington, D. C., who recently sold 
the Post a two-part article titled “How 
the Russians Spied on Their Allies.” 

Mr. Shalett began by studying a 733- 
page report that had been issued by the 
Canadian Government in June 1946. 
He outlined the entire book, subject by 
subject, listing page numbers and cross 
references. Opposite certain listings he 
placed question marks; these items 
looked doubtful and should be verified 
in the course of later research. A “v” 
indicated important subjects. An under- 
lined “x” meant “top importance.” 

On the basis of what he now knew, 
the writer made some pointed inquiries 
at the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and other Washington agencies. At first 
all he could get was some indisputable 
“off the record” background. By dili- 
gent effort, however, he dug a great 
deal of information from newspapers, 
books, and U. S. government publica- 
tions. For example, in the Congres- 
sional Record of March 19, 1946, he 
found a transcript of some pertinent 
correspondence between Senator B. B. 
Hickenlooper of Iowa, a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Major-General L. R. Groves, chief of 
the U. S. atomic bomb project. Sha- 
lett was also interested in a private 
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digest of the Canadian blue book which 
had been prepared for General Eisen- 
hower by Lieutenant-General Albert 
Wedemeyer. 

On October 21 Shalett flew to Ot- 
tawa. For five days in the Canadian 
capital he interviewed government offi- 
cials, collected documents and news- 
paper clippings, took notes. As usual in 
such cases, local newspapermen were 
extremely helpful; they knew a lot 
about the spy affair and, being reporters 
themselves, talked Shalett’s language. 

Shalett found that he had plenty of 
“official” information on the many Rus- 
sians and Canadians who were involved 
in the case. In order to write interest- 
ingly about them, however, he knew 
that he must find out something about 
their personal characteristics—and many 
of them were not available for inter- 
view. Shalett got around this minor dif- 
ficulty by querying Canadians with 
good memories. 

After three days in Ottawa, the au- 
thor went to New York, where he had 
a particularly fruitful interview with 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent, Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 
and Minister of Justice. Soon after he 
returned to Washington he began or- 
ganizing everything he had collected. 
In varieties and in sheer bulk, there 
was an imposing amount of material. 
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Shalett has a system that he finds 
helpful in a tough research job. He 
sorts everything he gathers into various 
numbered classifications. In the case of 
his Russian spy job, he had thirteen 
classifications, of which number ten— 
for example—was titled “Miscellaneous 
Notes.” “Miscellaneous Notes” were 
filed in an ordinary manila folder. On 
its cover was an index, listing the fold- 
er’s contents. Each item contained was, 
of course, labeled with reference to its 
listing on the cover index. 

So much. for a brief indication of 
Sidney Shalett’s methods of attaining 
factual accuracy. 

The Post’s editors emphasize that a 
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magazine article must, first and fore- isol: 
most, be factually accurate. This ne- ties: 
cessity stems from a conviction that is we 
part of the basic thinking of a good par 
many of the great editors and, I am day 
sure, of journalism educators in this Th 
country today. It is expressed in a jon 
statement made recently by Ben Hibbs: a 
i 
Since the days of Peter Zenger, we ] 
have had freedom of the press in this att 
country, thank God. But freedom of the on 
press does place a heavy responsibility 00 
upon the press itself—upon the editors é 
who guide its destinies. The first and wi 
most basic responsibility, obviously, is ho 
to tell the truth, to present the facts as ta 
they are. 





Some Contemporary Problems 


Of Foreign Correspondence 


By Max R. Grossman* 


Domestic “play down” of overseas news is one of 
many difficulties which writers abroad must overcome, 
says the head of the Department of Journalism at 
Boston University, who recently spent seven months 
as roving correspondent for the Stars and Stripes. 


ESPITE the fact that we are go- 

ing through an era similar to one 
which President Harding ineptly de- 
scribed as a “return to normalcy,” our 
country cannot and will not revert to 
isolationism. Both major political par- 
ties—and most Americans—realize that 
we are inescapably part of the world; 
part of a tiny planet which, day by 
day, becomes progressively smaller. 
This is important to the profession of 
journalism because the time already has 
come when editors of metropolitan dai- 
lies can say, ““The world is our beat.” 

Perhaps the current focusing of our 
attention on national and local news is 
an understandable thing. Some 13,000,- 
000 young men and women who served 
with our armed forces have returned 
home. It is natural that these impor- 
tant young people—to whom a return 
to normal living is the most vital thing 
in life—should center their interests on 
creature comforts; on housing, auto- 
mobiles, and the hundreds of gadgets 
which they need for modern living. 
Newspapers, magazines, and radio sta- 
tions are, naturally, interested in their 
activities. 

This, I believe, is the best possible 
“face” we can use to mask the obvious 
fact that our newspaper editors rejoice 
typographically more over a “GI-love- 
nest-murder” than they do over the 


®Text of a talk delivered at AASDJ-AATJ 
convention in Lexington, Ky., January 11. 


settlement of the Trieste problem. Cer- 
tain it is that the “old number one” 
news beat—police, fires, and hospitals 
—is getting the best working over it has 
had since the tabloid twenties. The city 
editor again is transcendant. Most man- 
aging editors seem to be dozing, as if 
glad to discover that the aged journal- 
istic formulae concerning stories of sin, 
sex, science, success, and sports still 
ring bells on counting room cash reg- 
isters. 

While a local hamburger murder will 
always be wonderful, the fate and fu- 
ture of Leon Blum is really a matter 
of great personal importance to every 
American. The people must be told and 
the fact (if such it be) that they are 
seemingly disinterested is a problem for 
editors to solve. That’s why they are 
editors. 

These comments are pertinent be- 
cause perhaps the major problem con- 
fronting foreign correspondents is do- 
mestic in origin. I mean by that that 
the lack of play being given foreign 
news by most of our newspapers at 
home has had a corollary in the de- 
crease in the number of foreign corre- 
spondents in Europe and other overseas 
news centers. Shortly before I left for 
the States, an AP executive told me 
there were forty-two staffers in Europe 
(August 1946) as against 150 on the 
scene after VE-Day. 
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The cooperative news gathering agen- 
cies are, apparently, a little sensitive 
about revealing personnel strength over- 
seas. The reply of UP to my query 
ran as follows: “Can’t give you exact 
number staffers now. At peak of war 
United Press had about 120 front 
line staff correspondents. Since May 
1945, United Press has opened twelve 
new bureaus in Europe and eleven in 
the Far East for a total of twenty- 
three. Overall total foreign bureaus 
now sixty-five. UP now has nearly 
double the pre-war personnel overseas 
and substantially more than at war’s 
peak.” 

The reply of INS concerning the 
same matter produced the following 
telegram: “We have more correspond- 
ents in foreign field today than during 
war. Reopened many bureaus such as 
Paris, Germany, Rome, Tokyo, Shang- 
hai, etc., and have more abroad than 
we had previously as war correspond- 
ents. Have about 200 staffers in for- 
eign field at present plus services of 
some 2,500 or more string correspond- 
ents.” 

I prefer to take these telegrams at 
face value and am eager to reach the 
conclusion that in the three months 
which elapsed between the time I left 
Europe and sent the queries there have 
been changes for the better and that 
the agencies are augmenting their per- 
sonnel. (In this event, it is probably 
safe to conclude that AP still has the 
largest continental staff, with or with- 
out stringers. ) 

But, as of a midsummer day when 
a dozen American editors came to the 
U.S. zone of occupied Germany, UP 
had only four correspondents available 
to cover them at the twelve stops they 
made in that area. One of the publish- 
ers grinned when he saw the same UP 
correspondent covering stories at three 
widely separated points. 


“Good coverage, what?” he asked. 

“Well, anyhow,” the UP man replied, 
“We try to look good.” 

As of the time I left, radio stations, 
too, were beginning to retrench. A ra- 
dio executive listening to a broadcast 
from one of his staffers in Nuremberg 
said, “Too bad I’ve got to tell him he’s 
through when he gets back to Paris.” 
Staffers began to wonder if they could 
get along as “stringers.” Also there was 
curiosity as to whether the Paris Her- 
ald-Tribune would continue its pre- 
war policy of giving day-to-day work 
to stranded American newsmen. Radio 
executives told me that sponsors of 
overseas broadcasts were renewing hes- 
itantly, not at all, or at reduced rates. 

Those who wish to point out that 
you need more correspondents overseas 
during a “shooting war” than during 
the period of quiescence will find me 
in tentative agreement. But an AP 
news executive told me he could keep 
a staff of 150 correspondents fully and 
gainfully employed if he had that many 
men available. In fact, he also told me 
that AP can no more expect to cover 
Europe with forty-two men than it 
could expect to cover the news of the 
United States with a staff of similar 
size. 

Bureau chiefs overseas told me 
bluntly that they were being obliged 
to lay off correspondents because of 
budget reductions and also because 
newspapers back home are not printing 
adequate amounts of foreign news. 

“If they aren’t interested—the state- 
side editors, I mean—there isn’t any 
point to working up cable charges,” 
one chief said bitterly. 

From these comments, you can see 
that some of the contemporary prob- 
lems of foreign correspondence are do- 
mestic in origin. 
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HE ON-THE-JOB problems of 

remaining foreign correspondents 
are also interesting. Staffers who cover 
Europe, for example, would find their 
work to be easier if there were active 
cooperative newsgathering agencies serv- 
ing the newspapers of the various coun- 
tries where American newsmen work. 
If Havas of France, for example, were 
still alive (it is—as an advertising 
agency) then U.S. correspondents could 
get many national news tips from the 
local press. But, alas, Havas is under 
a cloud and practically dead as a news 
source. DNB of Germany is gone and 
U.S.-sponsored DANA, while helpful, 
is still pretty small and covers only the 
American zone. Stefani of Italy is dor- 
mant. 

Reuters very definitely is alive—and 
most competitive to our newsgathering 
agencies and foreign correspondents. 
(Watch Reuters! This agency will give 
our big press associations top interna- 
tional competition in the near future.) 


Still, as I have indicated, many pre- 
war news sources provided by foreign 
news agencies have dried up. Today a 
big news story in Marseilles may take 
hours or days to reach Paris and the 


U.S. correspondents stationed there. 
Even if you get a tip on a Marseilles 
news story and want to do an on-the- 
scene cover, travel is risky and costly. 
Gasoline is expensive and, if your car 
breaks down, there may be no way of 
repairing the vehicle, despite the inge- 
nuity of French mechanics. In France 
food is exorbitantly high. 

In occupied Europe, the problems of 
our correspondents have some unusual 
complications. In our zone of Germany, 
for example, writers can go hardly 
anywhere without Army permission. It’s 
like this: To bring your automobile to 
Germany, you need the Army’s permis- 
sion. Once you get it there, you need 
an Army license. More, every gill of 


gasoline you get comes from Army 
pumps. 

You can, if you desire, start from 
Frankfort to Nuremberg without per- 
mission, if you have a tankful of gaso- 
line. Somewhere en route an MP may 
stop you and ask for your papers. But 
let us assume you get safely to Nurem- 
berg. Where, when you get there, will 
you eat? Or sleep? Or get a refill for 
your tanks? 

There are no German restaurants 
where you may eat—for these are off 
limits. You may not stay in a German 
hotel. And you just can’t get gasoline. 
U.S. correspondents in the occupied 
zone of Germany must have military 
orders to be assured of the necessaries 
of life and of transportation. Fortu- 
nately, once a correspondent is accred- 
ited, orders are fairly easy to get—de- 
spite inevitable red tape—and PRO of- 
ficers in Frankfort and elsewhere are 
most cooperative. 

During wartime, Army censorship 
was tough—occasionally stupid, but al- 
ways tough. Today, when the Army is 
sensitive to cuts in its budget, it does 
not (at least in Germany) attempt to 
alienate the press or to do anything 
which will inspire correspondents to 
write stories which begin, “The Army 
brass today .. .” I haven’t taken a poll 
of U.S. correspondents in occupied Ger- 
many, but I am willing to guess that, 
despite inevitable grumbling, the vast 
majority of our overseas writers would 
okay the existing PRO set-up, espe- 
cially as it exists in Frankfort, Berlin, 
Paris, Vienna, and Rome. 

Furthermore—and here I base my 
conclusion on my own case history—I 
have a feeling that it is easier to pry 
loose a story with derogatory implica- 
tions to the Army than it is to get a 
similar story from prominent citizens 
back home. I mean by that that the 
natural “cover up” which every re- 
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porter runs into when he is prying for 
information which somebody doesn’t 
want published, is greater in the States 
than it is in Germany. I rather expect 
to get some bitter comments about this 
statement from foreign correspondents, 
but privately, I still feel, a majority 
would agree with me. 

When a story unfavorable to the 
Army pops, correspondents are able to 
by-pass public relations officers. Gener- 
als McNarney, Clark, and Clay had 
frequent press conferences where you 
could ask whatever you pleased (and 
usually get an answer). In fact, I am 
inclined to believe that the Army has 
learned—perhaps from the aftermath 
of the Patton slapping incident—that 
it is better to release a hot story than 
to attempt to sit on it. Furthermore, 
reportorial methods are universal. If 
the brass won’t give you a story, you 
can usually get leads from stripers and 
then confront the boys with bars or 
stars with what data you have. That 
usually works. 

Frequently foreign correspondents 
would tip off the Stars and Stripes 
crew to stories which they couldn’t 
handle. (Since Stripes was, and is, mil- 
itary, its reporters frequently could get 
into places not open to regular corre- 
spondents.) Conversely, “Stripers” oc- 
casionally gave tips to civilian corre- 
spondents on stories which were “too 
hot” for the Army paper to handle. If 
you think this is “big” of the Army 
paper let me add that Stars and Stripes 
bought the services of AP, UP, and INS 
and, therefore, couldn’t be “scooped.” 

It must not be concluded from this 
that reporting is any easier in occupied 
Germany than it is in the States, for 
this is decidedly not so. You still have 
to dig, pry, wheedle, cajole, or turn on 
the charm to get what you’re after—but 
censorship isn’t really a big problem. 


The Russian zone is largely con- 
cealed by the so-called “Iron Curtain.” 
Why the Russians close their zone to 
Americans is hard to determine. The 
sole train which daily crossed from the 
American zone of Germany to the 
American sector of Berlin (across the 
Russian zone) made the run at night. 
U.S. planes do, however, fly the route 
over specific points by day. Russian, 
British, and French newspapermen are 
permitted to move freely in the Amer- 
ican zone—and it is difficult for our 
correspondents to see why they are not 
accorded similar courtesies in the Rus- 
sian zone. 

When I was in Berlin last May, the 
Russians agreed to permit an American 
reportorial party to attend the first 
post-war exhibition at the Leipsig Fair. 
But the Russians added that the party 
must not include any INS or Hearst 
newspaper representatives. U.S. corre- 
spondents, meeting at the press club, 
voted (unanimously, I believe) to re- 
ject the Russian offer if INS people 
were to be barred.) “Take all of us 
or none,” the Russians were told, in 
effect. 

Unexpectedly, the Russians capitu- 
lated. The party was on again. But the 
INS people “came down with engine 
trouble” en route—and a major part 
of the INS copy was made up of anti- 
Russian comments culled from _ inter- 
viewing nearby Germans. Inasmuch as 
it was generally understood that the 
reporters were to write about the Fair, 
the INS treatment annoyed many U.S. 
correspondents and infuriated the Rus- 
sians. When later, the Russians again 
offered a tour through their zone to 
U.S. newsmen—sans Heartsmen—our 
correspondents again refused. This 
time, the Russians called the party off. 

Russia’s reasons for making news 
coverage difficult are incomprehensible 
to me—and to many other correspond- 
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ents, but it is only fair to report that 
some American reportage is justifiably 
irritating to them. Last summer, for 
example, when the Russians seized two 
American officers in Potsdam, there 
was a great to-do in the U.S. press 
about the seizure. (The Americans 
knew they were not supposed to be in 
Potsdam.) When, later, the Russians 
agreed to swap the U.S. officers for 
two Russian officers we were holding, 
our Army indignantly denied it was 
holding anybody. When the later 
“swap” occurred, U.S. reporters felt 
they had been jobbed by our own Army 
officials. 

Another case: When an Ivan beats 
up a GI in Berlin, the incident is re- 
ported because the GI goes to the dis- 
pensary for treatment and is obliged to 
explain what happened. That’s news. 
When the reverse incident occurs—as 
it does—and a GI beats up an Ivan, 
the Russians do not consider that to 
be a matter worthy of international at- 
tention. The result is, therefore, that 
—judging from our press—Ivans beat 
up GIs but never, never the reverse. 
Well, hardly ever. At any rate, at the 
time I was in Berlin, a number of cor- 
respondents had begun to reach the 
conclusion that occasional drunken 
brawls between American and Russian 
enlisted men were not quite so impor- 
tant as they appeared to be when they 
were silhouetted in type Stateside. 

Now it may be that I am leaning 
over backward to be fair. It is true 
that U.S. correspondents have access 
to the British and French zones. It is 
equally true that we are denied access 
to the Russian zone. It is also true that 
the Russians do not understand “free- 
dom of the press”—as we do. But, in 
our relationship with the Russians, we 
are not entirely without error. That’s 
the only point I wish to make. 


HE CONTEMPORARY prob- 

lems of foreign correspondence are 
numerous, but not insoluble—in Europe, 
and that probably goes for the Orient, 
too. It is to be hoped that UP and INS 
claims of greater manpower in Europe 
today than before the war (or during 
the conflict) are true. I believe that 
there is danger that the nation may 
slide toward isolationism if current 
news emphasis remains unchallenged. 
But, to be candid, I believe that the 
nation’s editors, in their wisdom, will 
refocus the attention of Americans on 
the big stories of the world, concern- 
ing which our nation will and must 
play a big part. The problem of trans- 
lating these stories into language which 
the average man can understand is 
journalistic. I believe the press can and 
will do this job. 

My further feeling is that there will 
be an ever-increasing need for overseas 
correspondents. One day state bound- 
aries will be established and state gov- 
ernments stabilized. Even before that 
day, European stories will become al- 
most “local” in nature. London is about 
as far away from New York—by plane 
—as Chicago is—by train. 

The Russians have agreed to permit 
the same sort of coverage at the Big 
Four Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in Moscow as was granted to corre- 
spondents at similar sessions in Paris 
and New York. (We had nearly 100 
correspondents at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference.) If the Russians live up to 
their promise, made by Mr. Molotov, 
scores of Americans will have a first 
journalistic glimpse of that land. (At 
this writing, sixty correspondents have 
asked for permission to go to Mos- 
cow. ) 

When international problems relating 
to the atomic bomb and atomic energy 
are settled—as they must and will be 
—and when the nations agree on arms 
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limitation (which means inspection, 
too) the Iron Curtain before Russia 
will be rung up—and a whole country 
will be thrown open to American news- 
papermen. 

When—this year and most certainly 
next year—air and sea travel to Europe 
is available, American businessmen will 
meet in Europe. There will be soon in- 
ternational conventions on a_ larger 
scale than ever before. Soon, “two 
weeks with pay” will mean twelve days 
in Europe and a host of American tour- 
ists on the continent. When all these 
things happen, it will be necessary to 
have enlarged corps of foreign corre- 
spondents. Then, many small city dai- 
lies will be sending reporters to cover 
“local angle” stories in London and 
Paris—and Tokyo. 

Schools of journalism are interested 
in giving professional instruction to 
competent young people who are well- 
grounded in the liberal arts. They do 
not pretend or presume to produce for- 
eign correspondents. It is inevitable, 
however, that their graduates are inter- 
ested in overseas reporting. 

‘The old technique of getting over- 
seas—five years at city hall followed by 
five years at the state capitol followed 
by five in Washington—seems too 
lengthy a probationary period to many 
students. 


We can help them to short-cut this 
order of procedure by suggesting that 
they become proficient in two languages 
as well as English. (British, French, 
Swedish, Danish, and German corre- 
spondents are all polylingual. Reuters 
men seem selected, among other rea- 
sons, for their diversified linguistic 
abilities.) Schools should encourage 
journalism students to study French or 
German with Russian, Japanese, or 
Chinese as the second foreign tongue. 
Currently, it would be vocationally 
helpful for journalism graduates to 
know Russian. 

Journalism students need much more 
understanding of international law and 
diplomacy; of the structure and func- 
tion of the United Nations; of general 
and contemporary European history. 
These courses—for journalism stu- 
dents interested in foreign correspond- 
ence—are practically vocational. 

No place on earth, the advertisements 
used to say, is more than sixty hours’ 
flying time from your nearest airport. 
The world is smaller than that now 
and, in the approaching era of sub- 
stratospheric flight, will become smaller 
still. As the world gets smaller, news 
beats become more diversified; so, too, 
public attention and interest. 

Schools of journalism should be mind- 
ful of the future. 
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A Cueck List or ALABAMA IMPRINTS 
1807-1870. By Rhoda Coleman Elli- 
son. University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press. 1946. 151 pp. $1.75. 


HIS is an admirable performance. 

It is divided into three sections: 
(1) newspapers, (2) periodicals, (3) 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, and 
music. The three sections have separate 
indexes, the third being by authors. In 
the first and second sections, the com- 
piler gives title, place, periodicity, editor 
or publisher, earliest issue located (or 
other authority for existence), one lo- 
cation of the file if any is extant, and 
(in many cases) a word to describe the 
nature of a class publication. Often the 
notation “No files located” had to be 
inserted. In the third section, Dr. Elli- 
son gives author, title, publisher, place, 
date, number of pages, and a library 
location or other authority for existence. 
Arrangement in the newspaper section 
is by places of publication, and in the 
other two by years. 

This checklist adds items to the one 
compiled by Douglas C. McMutrtrie for 
1807-1840, and is the first to cover the 
years 1840-1870. It arouses curiosity 
about certain Alabama publishers, e.g., 
S. H. Goetzel & Co., of Mobile, who 
published fiction, textbooks, etc., during 
the Civil War. 

The book is printed by planograph 
and bound in a stiff paper cover. 

Frank LutHer Mort 
University of Missouri 
*x* * + 
Tue Happy Proression. By Ellery 
Sedgwick. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. x + 343 pp. $3.50. 


One of the most distinguished edito- 
rial posts in this country is the editor- 
ship of the Atlantic Monthly. This 
place has been filled by persons of the 
stature of James Russell Lowell, Wal- 
ter Hines Page, and Bliss Perry. The 


Atlantic is edited in Boston and fo; 
many years was almost synonymoy 
with New England, Harvard, and Bos. 
ton literature and culture at their best, 
During the present century, the maga. 
zine, to quote one critic, has divorced 
Boston and annexed the nation. 

All of which is said to set the stage 
for one of the season’s most delightful 
memoirs, The Happy Profession. 

The author of this volume is not 
merely an Atlantic editor, but one of 
the more outstanding of that select spe- 
cies. During the thirty years (1908. 
1938) that he was in charge, the period- 
ical made some of its most impressive 
advances. Before going to the Atlantic, 
Mr. Sedgwick was associated with 
Youth’s Companion, McClure’s, Les- 
lie’s, American, and D. Appleton and 
Company. Since his retirement nearly 
a decade ago, Mr. Sedgwick has, for 
various war-necessitated reasons, been 
called back into journalistic service and 
as editor emeritus has rendered valua- 
ble assistance to the present Atlantic 
editor, Edward Weeks. 

The book, as the foregoing would 
indicate, is a behind-the-scenes picture 
of magazine life as Mr. Sedgwick has 
known it, with the emphasis on the col- 
orful persons, many prominent, he has 
been privileged to know. 

Something of the spirit of the book, 
as well as an explanation of the title, is 
to be found in Mr. Sedgwick’s appraisal 
of the work of the journalist: 

When the Good Time comes and 
men are paid in strict proportion to the 
agreeableness of the tasks society calls 
on them to perform, it will cost editors 
a good deal to pay for their positions. 
Theirs is the happy profession. They 
can lay down the law flatly as any 
preacher. . . . They travel when they 
like, see whom they like, do what they 
like. .. . Other men are forced to work 
against the grain, to follow, as the clas- 
sic phrase is, where duty calls, but the 
editor is bade to stick like a leech to 
what interests and diverts him most. 
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The business of his life, the pleasantest 
business in the whole world, is to make 
friends, to keep them—then to exploit 
them for the profit and fame of his 
magazine. He is a sort of glorified Tom 
Sawyer getting the other fellow to paint 
his fence. But if the editor is wise, when 
the fence is as bright as paint can make 
it, he will never steal the credit but 
turn it handsomely over to the chap 
who has earned it. 


This quotation suggests one of the 
marked characteristics of Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s editorship—his great interest in 
the personal: not only memoirs and 
biography, but a kind of high class con- 
fession article. 

Because of the position of the 4i- 
lantic in contemporary literature and 
journalism, his recollections that bear 
directly on the publication (and they 
are too few), are especially notewor- 
thy. He writes, for example, on this 
theme: 


My predecessors in the Atlantic Seat 
of Judgment had one and all been dis- 
tinguished men. In a Brahminical com- 
munity theirs was recognized as an 
Apostolic Succession. . . . 

... The Atlantic’s life is not politics 
but literature. In fact, it is precisely 
because the magazine’s tastes are quiet 
and literary that its occasional political 
forays have created sound and fury.... 

... Here again was the indirect driv- 
ing power of the Atlantic. We per- 
suaded the persuaders. Preachers, pub- 
licists, and writers read the Atlantic 
and went to work for us... . 

. . . Not until the politicians began 
to notice the magazine did we feel cer- 
tain the Atlantic had made a definite 
impact. Of his own will, President Wil- 
son sent a priceless article—and re- 
ceived in return hundreds instead of 
the thousands he might have had for 
the asking from any big magazine. Al 
Smith, after an infinitude of consulta- 
tion, decided that the Atlantic was the 
Proper sounding-board for an article 
certain to have a crucial influence upon 
his career, and in later years Wendell 
Willkie testified that, though his advis- 
ers counseled some magazine of mil- 
lions, he believed a more intensive influ- 
ence would, in the long run, prove more 


effective in promoting his ideas—and 
after the event assured us he had been 
right. To inoculate the few who influ- 
ence the many is the Aflantic’s perpet- 
ual formula... . 


Mr. Sedgwick, in a concluding chap- 
ter, develops the idea that much of life 
is a becoming process. He recalls that 
forty-five years ago, when a career in 
journalism was largely ahead, his “sub- 
stance of things hoped for” went some- 
thing like this: 


To be honest. To be fair. To look 
with leniency on faults beyond one’s 
own temptations. To cherish enthusi- 
asms and to hate cant. To love friends 
well and books better. To be endlessly 
interested. To try to believe and to be 
reasonably credulous. To enjoy life and 
doubt its all-importance. To accept op- 
portunity with gratitude. To hold good 
writing as the art above the arts, and 
to forgive him much who can write like 
an angel. 


Such a statement is in a class with 
Walter Williams’ famous “The Jour- 
nalist’s Creed,” and is a good index of 
the character of the man who is respon- 
sible for The Happy Profession. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 
* * * 


Lost MEN or AMERICAN History. By 
Stewart H. Holbrook. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1946. x + 370 
pp. 50 Ill. $3.50. 


“History is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies.” That Carlylean 
aphorism summarizes this diverting 
book about the sometimes obscure mav- 
ericks, malcontents, and unorthodox 
thinkers who helped to shape America’s 
destiny. Mr. Holbrook has two criteria 
—all these persons and incidents must 
have contributed something to Amer- 
ica’s development, or have reflected 
some major event; and they must, by 
the passage of time, or by some unex- 
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plained hostility of orthodox historians, 
have become obscure and forgotten. The 
author’s opinion that his list of forgot- 
ten men and women is as valid as the 
usual sequence of heroes and heroines 
who crowd American histories may ap- 
pear to be somewhat arbitrary. Every 
historical writer takes his own personal, 
particular, and possibly prejudiced view 
of past events and characters, has his 
bias toward certain opinions, and col- 
ors his narrative, and his interpretation 
of facts, with tints which please his 
fancy. Mr. Holbrook does not misrep- 
resent, but selects, perhaps illogically, 
characters who favored his personal 
views. 

There are two dozen propagandists, 
publicists, and journalists who are dealt 
with more or less adequately. Sometimes 
they were preposterous, but more fre- 
quently they were genuinely prophetic, 
and ahead of their times. These makers 
of opinions range from Sam Adams to 
H. L. Mencken, who, the author shows, 
is forgotten to this generation of stu- 
dents even though the Sage of Balti- 
more is well enough known to their 
teachers. Though some of these names 
may be unknown, their bearers disclose 
the pattern of the American’s thinking 
—a flair for the unconventional and 
eccentric which only the English and 
French fourth estate and literary world 
match. 

Personality sketching has long been 
one of Stewart Holbrook’s accredited 
talents. In bringing these so-called lost 
movers and shakers to life again, he 
gives his readers a series of fascinating, 
if not surprising, portraits. Lost Men 
of American History is good reading, 
though somewhat rambling and diffuse 
in places. As an unconventional history 
it makes a genuine addition to any shelf 
of Americana. 

Rotre Boswsii 
New York Sun 


Or Maxinc Many Books. By Roger 
Burlingame. New York: Charle; 
Scribner’s Sons. 1946. xii + 347 pp. 


$3.75. 


The story of a publishing house, how. 
ever it may be dignified or complicated, 
is essentially the record of the relation 
of a few editors to a few authors. 
Hardly another large business is 0 
completely dependent on a small team 
of men. Change an editor, and you 
change the house. Add or subtract an 
author, and you change the house. Over 
the years, the achievement of a great 
publisher is the resultant of millions of 
tiny decisions made over manuscripts, 
millions of minute and personal con- 
tacts between editors and writers. 

When the house of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons approached its 100th year in 
1946, it must have reflected on this pe- 
culiar nature of the publishing busi- 
ness. To one of its former editors, 
Roger Burlingame, who is also the 
son of the first editor of Scribner's 
Magazine, the house turned over its 
correspondence for 100 years. Out of 
these riches, Mr. Burlingame has writ- 
ten the distinguished history of the pub- 
lishing firm during its first century. 

Wisely, he has chosen not to write 
a fully chronological account. He has 
omitted the year by year list of best 
sellers, the pageant of literary history, 
which have come to be expected of 
publishers’ histories. He has tried, in- 
stead, to make the letters come to life 
in such a way as to show the publish- 
ing house at its point of highest volt- 
age—the contact between editor and 
writer. What he loses in chronology, 
he gains in intimacy; what. he loses in 
completeness, he gains in depth, warmth, 
and reality. As a result, he succeeds in 
telling about as well as anyone has told, 
what really happens in a publishing 
house, and what manner of men pub- 
lishers are. 
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The story of Scribner’s 100 years 
builds up in a series of anecdotes, de- 
scriptions, passages from letters. The 
great men of the firm begin to come to 
life—Charles Scribner, the Napoleon of 
the house; Arthur Scribner, the produc- 
tion, the detail man; W. C. Brownell, 
who rejected manuscripts so beautifully 
that authors sometimes thought they 
were being accepted; Edward Burlin- 
game, who founded the magazine; Max 
Perkins, who dealt with so many of the 
firm’s greatest writers. There are many 
details of how writers came to the firm, 
what help they needed, how they han- 
dled their proofs, what they complained 
about, and why they sometimes left 
(Thomas Wolfe left, Burlingame says, 
because he couldn’t stand to hear over 
and over again that he was dependent 
on Perkins). Burlingame mentions some 
of the big ones that got away (for ex- 
ample, Scribner’s rejected Bennett’s Old 
Wives’ Tale). But the chief historical 
interest of the book lies in the proces- 
sion of Scribner authors through the 
halls at 597 Fifth Avenue or by letter 
across the desks. Henry James, Scott 
Fitzgerald, Galsworthy, Stevenson, 
Henry Adams, George W. Cable, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Ernest Hemingway, 
Edith Wharton, and Thomas Wolfe 
are in this procession, and in many 
cases their publisher contacts illumi- 
nate their work and lives in a new 
and important way. 

Wixsur ScHRAMM 
University of Iowa 
* * * 
SeeInG Tuincs. By John Mason 
Brown. New York: Whittlesey 
House. 1946. viii + 341 pp. $3. 


Students of critical writing who have 
not been exposed to John Mason Brown 
have been denied some of the most stim- 
ulating and provocative thought in the 
whole realm of contemporary drama 
criticism. Those who have not already 


discovered his department, “Seeing 
Things,” in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, undoubtedly will seek it out 
after reading this selection of some 
forty pieces that have appeared in that 
department in the last five years. 

Mr. Brown writes that “too many 
of our playwrights have no minds from 
which to write. Too many can turn out 
plays without being authors. Too many 
function not as dramatists but as dicta- 
phones. They pride themselves upon 
producing dialogue as slovenly in its 
word selection and lacking in style as 
is the daily speech of average people.” 
Many critics of the arts might well be 
condemned in like terms. 

But not Mr. Brown. His writing 
like his thinking is nothing if not indi- 
vidual, which in his case means excep- 
tional. He has proved that his thoughts 
go beyond the theater in his two re- 
cent novels, “To All Hands” and 
“Many A Watchful Night,” both of 
which grew out of his experiences in 
the Navy during the war. 

In an earlier book, The Art of 
Playgoing, Mr. Brown once said, “In 
terms of what we are, we judge. What 
we are is a mixture of what life has 
made us and we have made of life.” 
Perhaps because Mr. Brown has al- 
ways found life a stimulating challenge 
and has seldom permitted his times to 
pass beyond him, he is a witty, wise, 
and tolerant judge. He writes with the 
air of a man capable and willing to 
grow and adjust in a changing world. 

His pieces never permit themselves 
to be reduced to formulae. He uses a 
particular play or incident merely as a 
springboard to a true expression of 
American taste and thought. His form 
is far more than a review, less man- 
nered than an essay, and unmistakably 
his own. 

Whether he is writing about a per- 
formance of “Oedipus” or “Pygma- 
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lion” or “Harvey,” he is more inter- 
ested in ideas behind the play and the 
actors or characters involved. His keen 
sense of the theater concerns itself not 
with playwriting alone, or acting or 
directing, or costuming, or lighting, or 
designing. It is a fusion of them all. 

His sense of the theater is also car- 
ried over into his pieces which do not 
deal with the theater. When he dis- 
cusses Fiorello La Guardia or Ernie 
Pyle or even his own children—as he 
does in Seeing Things—he writes as 
a man of temperament and sensitivity. 

Perhaps because Mr. Brown is no 
longer bedevilled by deadlines—he was 
long a daily newspaper reviewer on the 
New York World Telegram and The 
New York Post—his weekly essays for 
the Saturday Review of Literature are 
broader in scope, richer in meaning and 
expression. 

In this book there is something for 
everybody: for essayist and reviewer, 
for friend and foe of the theater, for 
anyone who enjoys the articulate ex- 
pression of a frank observer, whose per- 
ceptions and manners are sound and 
civilized. 

RicHARD JOEL 
Emory University 
* * * 


Thomas 


I Hare Tuurspay. By 
Hornsby Ferril. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1946. 233 pp. $2.50. 


For the oldest weekly in Colorado, 
the Rocky Mountain Herald, Denver, 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Colorado poet, 
is writing some of the finest change of 
pace editorials that are being printed 
in the United States. This book is a 
collection of these editorials, and of 
some of his “pieces” that have appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine. 

He is a master of both gay and grave 
editorials to lighten editorial pages. He 
is unorthodox in his opinions, lively and 
reflective and charming in his prose. He 


brightens these essays with reportorial 
touches, historical and literary allusions. 

Comic and penetrating are his “Bless 
the Absent Tourist” (Tourists always 
should have been rationed anyhow), 
“Pack Rats Are So Human,” “The 
Tooth of Time” (If only Dewey had 
had a missing tooth he would have had 
half a million more votes), and “Dog 
Fight” (and the inevitable passerby). 

Richly personal and philosophical are 
“Son of a Sailor,” “Afternoon of a 
Rattlesnake,” “Wooden Leg,” “Of 
Tightropes, Knives and War Crimi- 
nals.” 

Recalling the vivid imagery of his 
three volumes of poetry, “High Pas- 
sage,” “Westering,” and “Trial By 
Time,” are such lines as these: 

“We are more sentimental than a 
lace valentine.” 

“Spiritually we’ve gone only about 
as far as Daniel Boone went pbhysi- 
cally.” 

“Her hair-do had been rigged up by 
running a taffy machine around the top 
of a fireplug.” 

A. Gay_e WaALprop 
University of Colorado 
* * * 


Journa.istic Writinc. By Grant M. 
Hyde. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. xx + 468 pp. Ill. $2. 


At a time when so many standard 
texts are out of print, it is gratifying 
to find Prof. Hyde’s practical ideas 
available in a revised fourth edition, 
which was planned in 1941 and then 
postponed by the war. 

The revisions are few, however. The 
author has added a paragraph or two 
about mimeographed newspapers and 
camera clubs and has expanded his bib- 
liography to include several additional 
related fields. Otherwise, the text is 
fundamentally the same as in the third 
edition published in 1935. While some 
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of the examples are a bit dated, the 
majority are as appropriate as ever. 

The new edition is furbished with fif- 
ty-five illustrations—eighteen more than 
eer before—eleven of which depict the 
progress of a newspaper story from the 
original source to the printed page. Also 
included are the front pages of several 
“All-American” student newspapers and 
scenes showing students at work in 
high schools and colleges. A couple of 
the pictures in the latter category, it 
seems, would have been more fitting in 
the 1935 edition. 

This book by the Director of the 
Wisconsin School of Journalism re- 
mains one of the best guides for the 
beginner, whether he seeks a career in 
journalism or merely wishes to make a 
non-vocational study of the newspaper 
as a factor in public opinion. 

—R. J. 
* * * 
Mr. Lincotn’s CAMERA Man. By Roy 

Meredith. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 1946. 368 pp. $7.50. 


It would be difficult to name a man 
who has left behind him a more vivid 
record of his time than did Mathew B. 
Brady, photographer extraordinary. Pos- 
terity is all the more fortunate in that 
Brady’s time (1823-96) was a rich slice 
of American history—the heart of the 
nineteenth century. His photographs are 
well-known, he less so. Roy Meredith 
has, therefore, done a service in writ- 
ing the first full-length biography of an 
unquestionably noteworthy man, as well 
as in reproducing some 400 of the best 
Brady specimens, several never before 
published. 

That Brady, like most of his con- 
temporaries, is not entirely forgotten 
today is due to the fact that he had 
two great ideas—to achieve a photo- 
graphic record of eminent Americans, 
and to record the Civil War in photo- 
graphs. Perversely enough. neither 
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TECHNIQUES IN 
ARTICLE-WRITING 


N this new book, Robeson 

Bailey, who is assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at Smith Col- 
lege and a professional writer, 
presents a dozen previously 
published articles by different 
authors, with an introductory 
statement by each writer dis- 
cussing the technical problems 
encountered in writing the ar- 
ticle. The author includes a 
commentary relating each arti- 
cle and its author’s introduc- 
tion to the general theory and 
technique of this form of writ- 
ing. Techniques in Article-Writ- 
ing applies the same methods 
of analysis and creative criti- 
cism used so successfully in 
From Fact to Fiction, which 
Robeson Bailey wrote in col- 
laboration with Edmund Ware. 
The comments emphasize tech- 
nique rather than broad for- 
mulas and are specific and prac- 
tical. Octavo. 280 pages. 
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project added to his personal fortune. 
His historically invaluable “Gallery 
of Illustrious Americans” did not pay 
out. As for his boldly-conceived, un- 
precedented wartime venture, the gal- 
lant little Irish-American photographer 
spent $100,000 of his own money, risked 
his life and weakened his health to 
amass (with a staff of twenty field oper- 
ators) some 8,000 plates of the strig- 
gle, yet died, years later, in poverty. 
The $25,000 Congress had finally paid 
him for part of his priceless collection 
was but a morsel for his ravenous 
creditors. 

The photographs make this book. 
They are admirably selected to show 
Brady’s versatility. As a biography, it 
has shortcomings, many of which pre- 
sumably can be laid to a relative dearth 
of material on the subject. Though Mr. 
Meredith has materially advanced 
Brady toward his rightful place, it 
seems doubtful that he has made the 
fullest use of the sources available, 
meager as they may be. 

There is, for example, the scholarly 
work of Robert Taft, Photography and 
the American Scene (Macmillan, 1938). 
In his brief, well-annotated treatment 
of Brady, Professor Taft touches upon 
several questions that Mr. Meredith 
(who cites Taft) might well have run 
to ground. Among these are such mat- 
ters as Brady’s birthplace, the existence 
of a brother, the controversy over the 
famous Jackson Daguerreotype. It is 
from Taft, who believes that Brady 
“deserves rank equal to the greatest 
historian on the American scene,” not 
from Meredith, that one learns of 
these and other points that a thorough 
biography ought to settle. 

Photographically inclined readers will 
regret the slighting of technical detail. 
Without robbing the work of its pop- 
ular appeal (as if the price tag doesn’t!) 
Mr. Meredith, himself experienced and 


accomplished in the field, might ha 
included more specific information , 
the equipment and techniques employe 
by Brady. 

There are several errors and discr 
ancies, together with some inconsister 
cies in style, which mar the elegance , 
this handsome, beautifully printed vo 
ume. 

Cuaries T. Dunc 
University of Nebraska 


* * * 


A Hanpsook on News Pus icity ro 
INDEPENDENT ScHOOLS. By the Put 
lic Relations Committee, Seconda 
Education Board. Milton, Masi 
1945. iii + 59 pp. $1. 


Whether it’s Bugle-on-the- Hudso 
Military Academy or Miss Schemmer 
horn’s School for Girls, effective pub 
lic relations procedures must be fol 
lowed before public confidence and sup 
port result. That’s the basic motive for 
this booklet which points out some o 
the media which can be utilized in 
strengthening a school’s publicity pro 
gram. 

For one thing, the committee empha 
sizes that the many current misconcep 
tions of the private school—that it is : 
“country club” school for boys or 
“society” school for girls—must b 
changed before a better understanding 
is achieved. 

Topics discussed include ways of set- 
ting up a news bureau, qualifications 
and duties of a director, types of re- 
leases, radio broadcasts, motion pic- 
tures, and publicity photographs. 

In general, this booklet is meant 
more as a primer for beginners in 
publicity rather than as a_ technical 
guidebook for more experienced prac- 
titioners. 

Stewart Harra 
University of Oklahoma 
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Mass Persuasion. By Robert K. Mer- 
ton. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1946. xiii + 210 pp. $2.50. 


One of the most unusual studies of 
radio technique and influence to date 
is this latest work from the Bureau of 
Applied Research of Columbia Univer- 
sity, in which a broadcast by Kate 
Smith, beginning September 21, 1943, is 
subjected to minute scrutiny. It is well 
worth the time of every student of 
public opinion, if only because of the 
moral implications it raises. 

Materials of the study are the scripts 
for the marathon, which lasted for 
eighteen hours. During this period Kate 
Smith spoke for a minute or two on 
sixty-five occasions, urging hearers to 
telephone in subscriptions to the War 
Loan drive. The stunt brought in a 
total subscription of $39,000,000. 

It was this high-pressure drive that 
the Bureau of Applied Research un- 
dertook to analyze. Two additional 
bodies of data were brought to bear on 
the drive. The first was a group of 100 
“focused” interviews with persons who 
had heard the broadcasts, seventy-five 
of whom bought bonds, and twenty-five 
who did not. The second body of data 
was composed of 987 polling interviews 
taken on a carefully-selected cross sec- 
tion of Greater New York. These were 
used to check frequency of response 
patterns in the 100 intensive inter- 
views. 

The “focused” interviews, something 
of a new instrument in opinion sam- 
pling, lasted from three to four hours 
each. Information obtained was scru- 
tinized for factual and emotional con- 
tent. Though the editors insist the 
study was not of Kate Smith, the reader 
will be convinced by the data and com- 
ments that it was little else. 

The study starts with the great, ini- 
tial advantage that it was not a labora- 
tory experiment but a “real life” situ- 


ation in which listeners were free to 
abandon the program—and in fact were 
not aware that the study was to be 
made. The “focused” interview, which 
avoided asking direct or leading ques- 
tions, when coupled with extensive poll- 
ing may prove to be a useful instru- 
ment for journalists interested in va- 
rious aspects of press influence. 

The three to four-hour interview is 
a clumsy tool, and one that probably 
will be modified in future studies. It is 
doubtful if anyone for so long a time 
would yield uniformly usable data. Fur- 
thermore, the burden on the interviewer 
of choosing which items to record and 
which to ignore is such as to throw 
doubt upon the results. 

One other important weakness is the 
fact that the actual recordings were not 
used. If radio has a new and different 
means of influencing opinion that the 
press does not have it is in the influ- 
ence of the human voice—its intona- 
tions, inflections, and emotional con- 
tent. No direct analysis was or could 
be made in this test because recordings 
were not available. 

Apparently, nearly fifty of the inten- 
sive interviews were begun one week 
after the broadcast. The researchers, 
thus, were forced to rely upon the mem- 
ory of what the subjects believed they 
felt during a period in which they ad- 
mittedly were in an emotionally-in- 
volved state. This interval must be 
shortened if full weight is to be given 
to such recollections in the future. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the study was the chance to com- 
pare results of the 1943 broadcast with 
a similar one by Kate Smith in her 
fourth War Loan drive a few months 
later. This drive sold $110 millions in 
bonds. However, only seven out of the 
186 pages were devoted to the com- 
parison. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the later modifications afforded the best 
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opportunity to reveal radio techniques 
being put into operation. Further study 
at this point is in order. 
Gerorce L. Birp 
Syracuse University 
* * * 


Pusiic RELATIONS FOR COLLEGES AND 
Universitizs. By Christopher Edgar 
Persons. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1946. vii 
+ 61 pp. $2. 


This short, short book is good for a 
night’s reading and is meant especially 
for you if you are the president, the 
public relations director, or otherwise 
entitled to call yourself one of the chief 
administrators of a college or univer- 
sity. More important, this volume is 
good for many, many nights of think- 
ing. If you follow the plan of action 
the author outlines, you have a spring- 
board from which you can dive into a 
lifetime of work. The author suggests, 
indeed, that all of five years are re- 
quired to establish and put into opera- 
tion an effective public relations pro- 
gram for a college. 

The sub-title, “A Manual of Prac- 
tical Procedure,” may lead you to in- 
fer that Mr. Persons has written a set 
of instructions, a handbook of simple 
directions which, if followed, will tell 
you the mechanics and the techniques 
of college public relations. This is ex- 
actly what the book is not. 

Rather, it is an invitation for you to 
think through the who, when, where, 
what, why and how of the fundamental 
public relations problems of your own 
college. The thinking you are asked to 
do is on the highest level, the view- 
point of the president of a higher edu- 
cational institution. The book suggests 
the basic framework for a public rela- 
tions philosophy for colleges. It points 
out guideposts along the route of ac- 
tion. 


There are seven chapters, all brief 
and readable. 

If you are confused by the multiplic- 
ity of your publics and the problems 
they bring you, this book may be a 
compass to show you the direction of 
some of the solutions to these prob- 
lems. If your vision is blurred by the 
fog of day-by-day administrative rov- 
tine, Mr. Persons provides a lens which 
should help you bring your college’s 
public relations needs into sharp focus. 

In any case, you will have to take 
the principles propounded in the book 
and apply them to the special case of 
your own institution. This is the value 
of the author’s contribution and his 
chief claim to having evolved a practical 
public relations procedure for colleges 
and universities. 

Cuess ABERNATHY Jr. 

Emory University 

x* * * 

Tuis FascirnaTinc Rapio Business. 
By Robert J. Landry. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1946. 
343 pp. $3.75. 


Radio is many things to many persons. 
It is an agency of communication, a 
tool of education, an instrument of en- 
tertainment, a vehicle of news. Mostly, 
as any station manager will be quick 
to point out, radio is business. 

Mr. Landry believes it is a fascinat- 
ing business. He makes the reader think 
so, too. His story is not one of charts 
and figures, but of people and corpora- 
tions interested in radio. There is the 
story of the maneuvering by which 
American capitalists obtained control of 
the British Marconi Company and 
formed the RCA, with General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, American Tele- 
phone, and United Fruit dominating the 
enterprise. Or there are accounts of 
how RCA got control of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company and the 
Keith-Albee Orpheum chain, how the 
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Columbia Phonograph Company hooked 
up with the United Independent Broad- 
casters to form Columbia Broadcasting 
System, or how the Bell System froze 
out Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph. These incidents, as well as those 
involving the ASCAP-radio feud or Dr. 
Brinkley, are part of radio’s remarka- 
ble business history. . 

Another fascinating phase of the ra- 
dio business is the local station. The 
author presents three case histories to 
portray the origins of local stations. 
These cases deal with stations in Green 
Bay, Wis., Denver, and New York. 
Probably more of this type of analysis 
should have been included in the book. 
Such studies might well have replaced 
chapters on audience-surveys, the world 
systems of radio, broadcasting’s first 
war, and careers in radio, which are 
sketchily done and add little new ma- 
terial. As long as these chapters are 
included, the author might have said 
something about radio news. Certainly 
radio’s struggle to break the newspaper 
monopoly of wire service should have 
a place in a report on the business of 
radio. 

When the author gets into programs 
and personalities, he is the old Variety 
editor at his best. He lists the top pro- 
grams on the air in 1937 with a note 
on the showmanship of each. Showman- 
ship, he explains, is the sauce of pro- 
gramming, the application in everyday 
operational terms of the instinct to ex- 
ploit the unusual and to serve the pub- 
lic interest, as understood in Washing- 
ton, without in the process boring the 
public. 

Looking back over twenty-five years 
of radio, the author sees no setbacks 
in the radio business. Revenues dropped 
slightly during the depression, but re- 
covered quickly. Nor has radio settled 
down now. With FM and television, it 
will be revising and extending even 


more. The author is no “hallelujah- 

shouter” over television; he thinks it is 

too costly to be used on a wide scale 
soon. The difficulties, he says, are 
greater than the accomplishments. As 
for FM, the author thinks it will be 
years before it will take over from 
standard broadcasting. Both have one 
thing in common—the program. “It’s 
not the original cost,” he says, “but 
the upkeep; it’s not the recognition of 
the importance of radio which is signifi- 
cant but the knowledge of its everyday 
application.” 

FLoyp BASKETTE 

Emory University 

* * * 

Tue Peropie Loox at Rapio. By Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field. 
Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1946. ix + 
158 pp. $2.50. 


Not long ago a station in Louisville, 
Ky., presented a series of thirteen pro- 
grams, each fifteen minutes long, en- 
titled “Bouquets and Brickbats.” The 
object of the series was to find out 
what the listeners liked; what they 
didn’t like. It was intended later to re- 
program the station as much as possi- 
ble in line with the expressed wishes 
of the audience. 

But the series was a miserable flop 
—representing three hours and a quar- 
ter of wasted time on the air in good 
listening periods. The response was only 
fourteen letters and postcards! 

Further evidence of an uncritical 
public attitude toward broadcasting 
may be found in The People Look at 
Radio. The people look at it, listen to 
it, like it fine. In fact, it’s just jim- 
dandy. 

Broadcasters’ ears are sensitive ears 
—they hear the mumblings of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission; the 
grumblings of a few labor groups; the 
rumblings of a congressman here and 
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there, and the more soprano protests 
of women’s clubs who meet, it some- 
times seems, only to pass resolutions 
against soap operas and those dreadful 
adventure cereal-serials that the chil- 
dren can’t seem to live without. The 
People Look at Radio may reassure 
the broadcasters, but it probably won't. 
Minority opinions still will be magni- 
fied out of all proportion by whatever 
mental seismograph the. industry uses 
to chart earth-shaking “reactions.” 

Let’s see what has been found out in 
this nation-wide sampling of 2,246 
homes in which radios were in working 
order and, in fact, were working a 
good share of the day and night. 

First off there was a question as to 
which of four media did the best job 
of serving the public during the war. 
The voting came out this way: Maga- 
zines three per cent, newspapers seven- 
teen per cent, moving pictures four per 
cent, radio sixty-seven per cent, no 
opinion nine per cent. 

But newspaper publishers are going 
to hear worse news before they finish 
the statistical tables. 

For example, there was this question: 

“If you had to give up either read- 
ing the newspapers or listening to the 
radio, which one would you give up?” 

The answer: Newspapers sixty-two 
per cent, radio thirty per cent, don’t 
know eight per cent. 

Two more questions, along with the 
answers, may bother publishers, al- 
though probably not to the same ex- 
tent as paper shortages do. Anyway 
here they are: 

Q. From which one source do you 
get most of your daily news about what 
is going on—the newspapers or the ra- 
dio? A. Newspapers thirty-five per 
cent, radio sixty-one per cent, don’t 
know four per cent. 

Q. Which one gives you the fairest, 
most unbiased news—the newspapers 


or the radio? A. Newspapers sixteen 
per cent, radio fifty-seven per cent, 
don’t know twenty-seven per cent. 

To me, the most disturbing answer 
to the myriad questions asked of “the 
people” had to do with government reg- 
ulation. Only fifty per cent knew that 
the government now had a hand in 
operation of stations (such as through 
allocations of frequencies and power) 
but no less than sixty-six per cent 
thought that the government should 
have the power to see to it that news 
broadcasts are truthful. 

In view of the high rating given ra- 
dio on its news fairness in a previous 
question, that doesn’t make any sense. 
Mr. Lazarsfeld, in his analysis of the 
survey, glosses it over and indicates 
that he, too, may be mystified. 

Could it be that the public is so 
anxious to have radio news remain fair 
and unbiased it’s willing to have the 
government step in to make sure it 
gets facts instead of opinions? If so, 
that should give thought to a number 
of present-day commentators who are 
more precious than precise, more exas- 
perating than exact. 

Pau. W. Wuitr 
Former News Director, CBS 


* * * 
Tue Rapio Station. By Jerome Sill. 
New York: George W. Stewart, Inc. 
1946. 127 pp. $1.50. 


A need exists for a book such as 
Jerome Sill might have written. Con- 
cerned with problems of program direc- 
tors and station managers, Sill philoso- 
phizes and instructs. He should have 
done only one or the other in his brief 
127 pages. The book is entertainingly 
written, even colloquial in spots. 

Instructively the book is devoted to 
building radio audiences and selling the 
advertiser. Though much is in second 
person, directed apparently at program 
directors and station managers, The 
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Radio Station is too sketchy and ele- 
mentary to be of practical value. Most 
of the content (such as audience sur- 
veys, outdoor advertising, rate cards) 
is already known to radio people and 
has been discussed at countless confer- 
ences, conventions, and other sessions. 

A student would find the book lack- 
ing in detail. For example, Sill recom- 
mends the use of presentations to sell 
the advertiser. But he fails to describe 
a presentation or tell how to prepare 
one. 

However, in these days of upheaval 
and uncertainty in radio, Sill does some 
prodding that may have valuable result. 
He attacks the FCC and “good inten- 
tions” that are “so often mitigated by 
unwise actions.” In effect he asks for 
new and more sharply written legisla- 
tion defining the function of the com- 
mission. A postscript deals entirely with 
Blue Book issues. 

Sill deplores the fact that radio is 
not a profession in the same sense as 
country journalism. Too many people 
without regard for the art of broad- 
casting and little ability for it are in 
the business solely to make money. FM 
foreshadows a different future. 

Greatest value of the book may be 
as a prod or inspiration to program- 
mers to become better informed about 
things vital to them—audience, adver- 
tisers, promotion, and schedules. But it 
will inspire mostly, instruct little. 

Epwarp C. Jones 

Syracuse University 

* * * 

CAREERS IN JOURNALISM. Edited by 
Laurence R. Campbell. Chicago: 
Quill and Scroll Foundation. 1946. 
80 pp. $.50. 


In this book, intended for the high 
school student interested in journalism, 
thirty writers, mostly university teach- 
ers, cover as many specialized careers 
in seven fields: newspaper, magazine, 


radio, education, advertising, graphic 
arts, special fields. 

Since each article is short (seldom 
as much as two pages) the writers are 
necessarily limited in their discussions. 
For the most part, however, they man- 
age to give a surprisingly large amount 
of specific information. There is little 
attempt to glamorize the profession; 
rather there is a straight-forward dis- 
cussion of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each vocation and of the apti- 
tudes necessary to achieve success in it. 
With so many contributors there is, 
unavoidably, considerable repetition in 
the advice given. Since it is good ad- 
vice, the repetition is probably desira- 
ble rather than otherwise. 

Two additional sections, “What to 
Do in High School,” and “How to Get 
a Job and Go Ahead,” present a va- 
riety of views and practical suggestions 
on these subjects. The comprehensive 
bibliography might well have included 
a brief descriptive phrase for each book. 
College as well as high school students 
would find helpful and practical guid- 
ance in this little volume. 

JosepH THALHEIMER 
University of Arkansas 
* * * 

By Vore or THE Propte. By Willis J. 

Ballinger. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 1946. xv + 381 pp. $3. 


This is a challenging book for all 
those who feel that the nation’s eco- 
nomic future isn’t necessarily assured 
by a succession of edicts bearing the 
stamp of the federal government. 

Mr. Ballinger, formerly economic 
adviser to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, believes that capitalism in the 
United States has been systematically 
mis-operated for three-quarters of a 
century and that the “system is in need 
of sound repair.” 

Making capitalism work, he main- 
tains, will require the restoration of 
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competition as the chief regulator of 
production and distribution on the level 
of both management and labor and re- 
gionally. 

Unless American capitalism can be 
reformed the nation faces the likelihood 
of repeating what people in other coun- 
tries in the past 2,500 years have done 
—vote themselves out of free govern- 
ment into some type of authoritarian 
rule. 

Mr. Ballinger devotes the first 175 
pages of his book to a stern warning to 
the people of this country that the his- 
tory of capitalism and democracy shows 
that freedom has disappeared in eight 
governments and in five of these the 
people themselves destroyed it in a 
fruitless chase for fancied economic 
security. 

Anyone who reads the introductory 
chapters will not be surprised when 
the author establishes his major thesis 
—economic security and abundance can 
never be realized through government 
control and management of production. 
Such a system instead produces political 
slavery and prospects of an abundance 
which are delusory. 

Mr. Ballinger feels that since the 
federal administration has led the na- 
tion into its present economic mess the 
same agency should lead it out. He 
favors the establishment of a federal 
commission which would seek, through 
existing governmental agencies, to re- 
invigorate the potential productive ca- 
pacities of a free capitalistic economy. 

Major task would be to assure a 
dispersion of wealth and economic power 
within the economy. This would involve 
many changes. One of the most impor- 
tant, in Mr. Ballinger’s opinion, would 
involve the erection of tariff walls suffi- 
ciently high to prevent the outside world 
from wrecking “our efforts to rebuild 
capitalism in America to a point where 
the present menace of authoritarianism 


will be reversed and ultimately routed,” 
Many economists certainly disagree. 

The book should be read and studied 
by all journalists interested in the 
course of the nation’s economy. There 
is a valuable lesson in the use of the 
historical parallel to highlight present 
conditions. And many of the points in 
the second half of the volume deserve 
honest recognition and appraisal in the 
interpretation of many developments 
now taking place in Washington. 

Freperic E. Merwin 
Rutgers University 
* * * 

Kaputr. By Curzio Malaparte. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 407 

pp. $3.75. 


If you have been teaching your stu- 
dents that newspapermen are catalytic 
agents operating between people who 
make news and people who read it, 
then Curzio Malaparte will be hard for 
you to explain. 

For here is a newspaperman who has 
been “practically everywhere” and who 
has seen nearly everything, to read him 
tell it. And what has it done to S. Mal- 
aparte? Well, it has made him a bet- 
ter dinner companion. A lot of people 
enjoy dinner companions like Mala- 
parte. 

His is a tale of life with the Fas- 
cists; of his experiences on the Russian 
front (with the German army); of 
wonderful feasts in Poland; of a thou- 
sand dead horses in Lake Ladoga; of 
7,000 Jews massacred in Jassy. Re- 
search conclusion: Country girls se- 
lected to become prostitutes for the 
German army averaged forty-three 
Jerries and six officers daily. After 
twenty days, they were no longer use- 
ful and so—were shot. 

Fascinating information and what 
does it do to Catalyst Curzio? After 
all this, what happened to the soul of a 
man who was only almost a Fascist 
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(although he belonged to the party) 
and almost a Nazi (although he sparred 
verbally with Frank)? What does this 
do to Malaparte? Practically nothing! 
The man apparently doesn’t have a cir- 
culatory system. His compassion, if it 
exists at all, is merely literary. 

Malaparte is the hero of every anec- 
dote he tells. His discourse with Reichs- 
minister Frank, governor general of 
Poland, is an excellent bit of dialogue. 
It runs very smoothly and amounts to 
criticism of the Catholic church; of 
Hitler, whom he called “a woman” just 
to startle the “king” of Poland; of 
Chopin and the carving of a boar. 
Himmler’s men listen darkly in the 
background, but Malaparte was im- 
mense. He always wins. 

Europe, alas, is well-endowed with 
men like Malaparte and similar “fence- 
jumping philosophers” who can say, 
“After all, this doesn’t concern me per- 
sonally.” Sometimes, indeed, you won- 
der if people like Malaparte aren’t, in 
the long run, more dangerous than their 
leaders. 

For what manner of man is Mala- 
parte today? Is he a “democrat?” Very 
probably. The AMG crowd must find 
him to be fascinating. His book (trans- 
lated by Cesare Foligno, professor 
emeritus of Oxford University) is a 
best-seller in his native land. And it has 
been translated into many different lan- 
guages and is selling well, apparently, 
in all of them. 

Should you and your students read 
it? By all means. But if your library 
budget is low, get it at a lending li- 
brary. Why read it? Malaparte writes 
brilliantly and employs stylistic tech- 
niques worth studying. But if you see 
him around, keep him away from me. 
I want no part of that guy. 

Max GrossMAN 


Boston University 


Tue Lost War. By Masuo Kato. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1946. 
264 pp. $2.75. 


Of all the books dealing with World 
War II by newspapermen this is one 
of the most significant. 

Few men could write such an objec- 
tive account of the defeat of their na- 
tion. This Japanese newspaperman, who 
has served in Geneva, London, and 
Washington, is able to see that his 
country’s “fantastic dream of empire, 
her adolescent longing for world recog- 
nition, and her militarists’ inflamed lust 
for power” were already doomed when 
the first atomic bomb gave the Japanese 
empire the coup de grace. 

Yet through all the book he is a 
Japanese who, while believing in world 
citizenship and a law of nations, was 
aware that he could never resign his 
citizenship — “However wrong I be- 
lieved my country to be, it was my 
country just the same.” 

Mr. Kato makes an American un- 
comfortable at times as he tells im- 
personally of the horrifying deaths of 
children and old people when the tin- 
derbox Japanese cities blazed under 
thousands of American fire bombs. We 
have learned, of course, that in the 
perfected war of this era the civilian 
is just as much a target as the uni- 
formed soldier, yet bland acceptance of 
such phases of war can only mean vis- 
ionless unconcern in the urgency of the 
mission of the United Nations. 

This volume by a former “enemy” 
will give small satisfaction to those 
Americans who say that Japan was 
justified in making war on the United 
States. The Imperial Council under 
Army pressure decided on war unless 
the United States abandoned China, a 
condition on which the Army was ada- 
mant. Before Kurusu left for Wash- 
ington, Tojo was determined to force 
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his nation in war. It was a militant 
nationalism, led by the militarists, that 
drove a country poor in resources and 
production into conflict with the poten- 
tially most powerful state in the world, 
Mr. Kato believes. 

He implies, however, that America’s 
pro-Chinese stand in its negotiations 
with Kurusu and Nomura was inelastic 
and unrealistic. He does quote Kurusu 
as saying of Secretary Hull, “that old 
man had no wish to go to war with 
Japan. He did his utmost to preserve 
peace.” Nomura declared that Hull 
would not compromise at the sacrifice 
of a fundamental American national 
policy. Next to the American refusal 
to reverse its long continued policy to- 
ward China, the author says the series 
of embargoes imposed on trade with 
Japan was the most important factor 
in precipitating the war, a reasoning 
by Japanese Army leaders that when 
war potentials were cut off, war was 
necessary. Mr. Kato gives abundant 
statistics of Japanese war production 
to show how mad that reasoning was. 

Although a newspaperman, Mr. Kato 
concentrates his story on military and 
diplomatic phases, making only passing 
reference to Japanese journalism. He 
does write that one of the background 
causes of the war was the failure of 
the Japanese press to fight “the first 
shadow of totalitarianism that threat- 
ened to destroy its freedom and render 
it impotent.” He does insist that Domei, 
pre-war Japanese news agency, “did a 
conscientious job until after the war 
started.” 

He opens his chapter on “psycholog- 
ical” warfare by saying that the Amer- 
icans and British were more successful 
than the Japanese because they based 
their news on truth and they had a 
concrete political program. The tech- 
nique of the BBC and Reuter’s was 
better than the American, he says. The 


first American leaflets dropped in Japan, 
for example, were ineffective because 
of inaccurate art work and obsolete 
diction. 

Mr. Kato in his capacity as manag- 
ing editor of Kyodo, newly organized 
news agency, is a man of vision who 
can help his country “try the way of 
democracy.” 

REGINALD COGGESHALL 


Drake University 
* * * 


Our SHare or Nicut. By Drew Mid- 
dleton. New York: The Viking Press. 
1946. 380 pp. $3.75. 


“A Personal Narrative of the War 
Years,” the subtitle of Drew Middle- 
ton’s contribution to the long shelf of 
war volumes written by correspondents, 
is at once accurate and modest as a 
characterization of the book. The per- 
sonal flavor is strong. Middleton not 
only tells the reader what he did, saw, 
heard, and smelled but adds thereto ex- 
pressions of his feelings concerning 
these matters and his philosophy. 

The modest understatement of the 
subtitle gives, however, no indication of 
the sweep of Middleton’s writing. 
Through his experiences as a correspon- 
dent, the reader sees the “phony war” 
with which the struggle opened in 1939, 
the German breakthrough in the Low- 
lands, the Battle of England, subma- 
rine warfare in the Atlantic, the bloody 
Dieppe raid, the North African cam- 
paign, and the final victorious drive 
across France from Normandy into 
Germany. Although Italian and Rus- 
sian phases of the war are not por- 
trayed, the author flashes so many typi- 
cal aspects of the conflict before the 
reader as to provide the illusion of the 
whole. 

The volume shows both the soldier 
and the civilian at war with revealing 
detail such as only the top-flight re- 
porter can capture. Middleton catches 
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the atmosphere of an air raid shelter 
in Christ Church with: 

In the damp chill of the crypt, men, 
women, and children lay on dirty quilts. 
_.. A boy of ten, lying next to his 
snoring father in a huge stone coffin, 
awoke, looked up at me with sleepy 
eyes, fished a piece of bread out from 
beneath his quilt and began to eat. 

I knelt down beside him. “What’s the 
matter, son, no cheese for the bread.” 

“I can’t bring no cheese down here, 
rats get it.” 

The author’s frequent references to his 
feelings concerning events contribute 
greatly to the personal quality of the 
volume. In quick takes, chapter after 
chapter, Middleton reveals his heart 
and spirit. Of the return from Dieppe 
he writes, “I stood there, shivering a 
little in the breeze, and felt lost and 
hopeless.” 

Middleton’s philosophy as revealed 
in Our Share of Night is consistent. 
Its fundamentals are abhorrence of 
war, hatred of fascism, devotion to de- 


mocracy, strong belief in international- 
ism, and pessimism concerning the fu- 
ture. 

Friends of the writer who know him 
as a young realist and a buoyant spirit 
will find startling pause for thought in 
his appraisal of status quo: 


We, and all mankind, stand on the 
threshold of one of those dark and evil 
periods in the history of humanity in 
which all that man has built and 
thought for thousands of years is sub- 
merged by a surge of primitivism. This 
has happened before and man has 
emerged to reach new glories. But this 
time he has at his command one of the 
elemental forces of the world, a force 
that can destroy civilization. 

The shadows lengthening. 


In interest, in style, in accuracy of de- 
tail and of interpretation, and in im- 
Pressionistic portrayal of the struggle 
as a whole, Middleton’s volume stands 
in the front rank of the war books. 

Dovuctass W. MILER 


Syracuse University 


Nor So Witp a Dream. By Eric Seva- 
reid. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 1946. 516 pp. $3.50. 


This book is not only fine reporting, 
but fascinating and beautiful prose as 
well. In this excellent sketch of the war 
Sevareid introduces his readers to some 
of the little known play behind the 
scenes. His revelations of the intrigues 
in China are especially good in this re- 
spect. 

There are, however, a few weak 
spots. Some of the reporting is now 
“old stuff” and in some of his usually 
good descriptions Sevareid plays so much 
with words that they get boringly long. 

Born of Norwegian ancestry, Eric 
Sevareid grew up in a little community 
in the isolationist Northwestern coun- 
try. After attending the University of 
Minnesota he went abroad and worked 
for the Paris Herald. Just before the 
outbreak of the war he joined the Co- 
lumbia network, and it was as a radio 
reporter he saw the fall of France and 
the German blitz against England. 
When America went to war he covered 
Washington and later went to India 
and China. Later still he went with the 
advancing allied troops through Italy, 
France, and Germany. He graphically 
describes all these experiences. 

Not So Wild a Dream is a book 
everyone will enjoy reading, but its 
special appeal is to young people. Seva- 
reid is a young man himself, and his 
refreshing honesty and frankness will 
attract young minds. 

Sevareid justifies his actions convinc- 
ingly but sometimes allows his emo- 
tions to run away with him. He be- 
comes more bitter and angry than he 
has reason to. For example, although 
his account of democracy in action is 
excellent, it is probably described too 
darkly in some places. Perhaps the years 
will bring him the insight he sometimes 
seems now to lack. 
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Not So Wild a Dream, with its 
frankness, its fine interpretations, and 
its treatment of the problems the world 
faces today is a valuable tool in teach- 
ing public opinion. It is healthy read- 
ing for all who want to develop a 
broad mind. 

Rotr OTrsesENn 
Oslo, Norway 
* * * 


ScienTIFIC Man vs. Power Pouirics. 
By Hans J. Morgenthau. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1946. 
ix + 245 pp. $3. 


This closely-reasoned book by a dis- 
tinguished German exile now professor 
of political science at the University of 
Chicago, is another stone hurled at the 
glass front of Western liberalism. In 
our national inclinations we are still 
displaying inherited modes of thought 
in which a vigorous faith in science 
and moral ideals supports an optimism 
about human perfectibility and social 
reform. So deeply ingrained are these 
assumptions that they have survived 
two destructive world wars and an in- 
tervening depression, and we are now 
trying to face the fearful unknowns of 
the atomic age with them unimpaired. 

It requires only a cursory examina- 
tion to show that in spite of differences 
in editorial policy and political alle- 
giance, American newspapers still re- 
fuse to examine them critically. Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau draws upon histor- 
ical evidence, the conflicts and ambigui- 
ties of political theory, and even theo- 
logical doctrine, to destroy this creed— 
particularly the assumption that the 
scientific method can be extended from 
nature to the field of social analysis 
and control; that through education 
this scientific social control can be di- 
rected toward absolute moral ideals 
such as justice, peace, and unity; and 


that peace is therefore possible through 
some such rational system of law az is 
proposed in the United Nations. 

The title of the book suggests th. 
two poles between which its argument 
is drawn. Negatively, it centers in ; 
refutation of rationalism. Science, Mor- 
genthau holds, fails in the field of so. 
ciety because its principles are over. 
simplified, and its linear causal analyses 
cannot uncover the intricate controls of 
history. The ideal of social control fails 
because human nature is corrupt, and 
human impulses, among which power js 
the decisive political drive, are not 
amenable to rational restraint. Political 
power is therefore always divisive and 
conflicting; reason cannot regulate and 
direct it toward a higher justice. Such 
rational morality is unrealistic in the 
political realm. 

Carried through with rigor, this neg- 
ative argument might have led the av- 
thor to a theological solution in which 
the problem of human history can be 
solved only by divine intervention. But 
in refuting social “science” Morgen- 
thau is still a social scientist, not a 
prophet, and he moderates his conclv- 
sions to develop a positive argument, 
though far less adequately. It is not 
God who will save man; in the limited 
sense in which there is hope for hv- 
manity, it must be sought in the states- 
man who recognizes the realities of 
political power, and devotes his intel- 
ligence, not to forcing absolute ideals 
upon it but merely to resolving the 
conflicts and strains arising from na- 
tional interests into a gradual and un- 
stable harmony. Dewey, Wilson, and 
even the more rationalistic Freudians 
are from this point of view purveyors 
of error; the true heroes of history are 
Richelieu, Hamilton, Disraeli, and other 
masters of political power and compro- 
mise, whose morality it is to choose the 
lesser evil and achieve as much good 
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as possible in an evil world. Intelligence 
can never subdue power; yet it is the 
task of the statesman to use power in- 
telligently in diminishing human mis- 
ery. 

‘Pees therefore, Professor Mor- 
genthau has after all merely pointed 
the way for a more realistic liberalism 
with roots less in the old ideal of an 
absolute and universal harmony, than 
in the twentieth century’s concern with 
chance, power, and the mutual depend- 
ence of destruction and advance. Im- 
portant though the conclusions of the 
book are, however, in leading us to re- 
examine and criticize the assumptions 
of our political thinking, it does not 
fully establish its argument. For one 
thing, it does not prove a connection 
between the corruptibility of human 
nature and the intransigence of national 
power. For another, the statesman’s au- 
thority is not made clear. Morgenthau’s 
statesman is, in fact, not without some 
resemblance to Hegel’s world-historical 
individual; his role leaves the entire 
question of the validity of democracy 
unanswered. There is no indication of 
how the statesman rises to power, or 
what the tools of his political control 
shall be. The irrationalism of the ar- 
gument is not unrelated to that which, 
in the twenties, prepared intellectual 
paths for violent power politics in 
Europe. Yet Morgenthau’s is a disturb- 
ing voice, which will do us a distinc- 
tive service if it leads us to clearer and 
sounder convictions as to the political 
conditions of human well-being. We 
need both a more realistic and a more 
moral approach to political events, and 
in particular, to the problem of world 
peace. This book will help to provide 


Leroy E. Lo—eMKgR 
Dean of the Graduate School, 
mory University 


NewspaAPer ADVERTISING. Edited by 
Loyal Phillips. Chattanooga: South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


tion. 1946. 88 pp. Ill. $1. 


Here is a slim packet of ammunition 
for the salesman of newspaper adver- 
tising, to whom it is addressed, and for 
the instructor in sales training courses. 
It was published by the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association as a serv- 
ice to its members. 

Mr. Phillips has compiled a group 
of thoughts, quotations, and figures that 
may be used in sales presentations and 
that will help to keep the salesman him- 
self sold on his product. The material 
is from printed articles and addresses 
of authorities in the field. 

Newspaper Advertising is a book to 
be kept handy so that material may be 
used repeatedly. It should spark the 
good salesman to dig up similar and 
even better examples to convince the 
lagging merchant. 

The “you” theme, prime ingredient 
of all sales work, is stressed through- 
out. It is pointed out that the success- 
ful newspaper advertising salesman 
talks the language of many specialists 
and knows their individual problems. If 
he can pass along worthwhile ideas to 
his clients, increased linage usually will 
follow. One section lists services that a 
retailer wants from the salesman. 

The booklet opens with a discussion 
of “Newspaper, Most Effective Me- 
dium.” Other chapters are, “Selling 
New Accounts,” “Writing, Selling Bet- 
ter Copy,” “Consistency - Continuity,” 
“Servicing New Accounts,” “Basic 
Rules for Success,” “Tested Selling 
Techniques for Classified Advertising,” 
“Dictionary of Newspaper Terms,” 
“Public Confidence Counts Most,” 
“List of Books on Advertising.” 

The “Dictionary of Newspaper 
Terms,” certainly a desirable feature, 
is for the novice in some instances, 
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e.g., ‘“Presses— Monstrous machines 
which print, cut and fold newspapers 


A listing of publishers of the adver- 
tising books noted would have been a 
further service to the interested reader- 
solicitor. 

KENNETH BELL 
W est Virginia University 


Other Books Received 


European Witness. By Stephen Spender. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1946. 
x + 246 pp. $3. 

A travel book written from diaries made 
on journeys through Germany and France 
in the six months following V-E Day. The 
author, a distinguished English poet and 
at present a member of the cultural divi- 
sion of the United Nations, makes brief 
but interesting observations on the propa- 
ganda of Goebbels and on the German 
attitude toward the re-establishment of po- 
litical newspapers. 


[ Wise I’> Written Tuart. Selections 
Chosen by Favorite American Authors. 
Edited by Eugene J. Woods. New York: 
Whittlesey House. 1946. viii + 422 pp. 
$3.50. 


An excellent collection for the library 
tabie or bedside with thirty-three selections 
—fact, fiction, and poetry—chosen by an 
equal number of contemporary American 
authors. 


Keep Our Press Free! By Robert E. Cush- 
man. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. 1946. 32 pp. $ .10. 

In this Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 123, 
the distinguished professor of government 
at Cornell University gives a dispassionate 
summary of the problem of press freedom 
from earliest times to the present. Excel- 
lent for introductory courses in journalism 
or to bring textbook material up to date. 


LITERATURE FOR Our Time. Edited by Leon- 
ard S. Brown, Harlow O. Waite, and 
Benjamin P. Atkinson. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. xiii + 951 pp. $3.85. 
Anthology for college freshmen, with 

emphasis on works of American and Brit- 

ish authors and public men dealing with 
problems of the present day. 


Lower Prepmont Country. By H. ¢ 
Nixon. New York: Duell, Sloan ani 
Pearce. 1946. xxiii + 244 pp. $3. 
An “American Folkways book,” in which 

the director of Vanderbilt University Pres 

gives the biography of his native region— 
the hill country of which Atlanta, Birming. 
ham, and Chattanooga are the capitals. Due 
recognition is given to the press, particu. 
larly the Atlanta Constitution under Henry 

W. Grady. The “Postword” is a thoughtful 

analysis of present-day Southern problems, 


Prerace To Criticat Reaprnc. By Richard 
D. Altick. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1946. xix + 321 pp. $1.60. 
An assistant professor of English at Ohi 

State University provides an English tex. 

book which will be helpful also in intr. 

ductory courses in journalism and public 
opinion, or in any other course which has 
the object of teaching “those simple habits 
of critical reading and thinking which ar 
indispensable to every man and woman in 
his or her constant role as a member of 
political and economic society.” A chapter 
“On Reading Newspapers” is included. 


THe PREPARATION AND Use oF Visual 
As. By Kenneth B. Haas and Harry (). 
Packer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
xiv + 224 pp. Ill. $4. 

A book designed to show the way to 
greater effectiveness in teaching, educa- 
tional programs, sales demonstrations, and 
advertising through the use of visual aids 
ranging from flash cards to television. 


Teacuinc EncuisH Usace. By Robert C 
Pooley. New York: D. Appleton-Centun 
Company. 1946. xi + 265 pp. $2. 

A textbook that marks the fruition o 
twenty years of reading, teaching, and 
writing on this subject by the author, : 
professor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin. Teachers of journalism wil 
find the fifty-page chapter on “Problems 
in Word Choice” particularly interesting. 


UnpDERCROUND TO Patestine. By I. F. Stone 
New York: Boni & Gaer. 1946. 240 pp. 
$2.50. 

The story of the first newspaperman 
travel the Jewish underground from Europ: 
to Palestine. Mr. Stone, the Washington 
editor of PM, tells what he saw with 
superb skill and concludes that “the ful 
support of the so-called illegal immig@ 
tion is a moral obligation for world Jewy 
and a Christian duty for its friends.” 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
November and December 1946, and January 1947 


Edited by William F. Swindler and DeWitt C. Reddick 
Assisted by Granville C. Price 


Labor unrest highlighted the newspaper scene in the winter of 1946-47 as major 
daily publications in half a dozen metropolitan centers suspended operations or 
continued on emergency manpower while unions representing typographers, car- 
riers and editorial workers bickered with employers over contracts adjusted to the 
zooming cost of living. In Jacksonville, Fla., and in Philadelphia the managerial 
staffs kept the papers going—although by the first of February Publisher J. 
David Stern exploded a bombshell by selling his strikebound Philadelphia and 
Camden, N. J., properties. Some labor troubles threatened radio, too, but the 
prospect for 1947 was a boom year in radio station growth.—W. F. S. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. AAAA Issues Data on Rate Differentials. E&P 80:1 p24 Jan. 4. 
——Advertising is “Suspect” to Industry Leaders. E&P 79:48 pl8 Nov. 23. 
Pacific Coast agencies urged to re-sell business. 
—Daily Utilizes 1%” Paper ‘Flap’ for Ads. E&P 79:47 pl6 Nov. 16. 
North Carolina publication economizes effectively on space. 
——Southern Group Offers Analysis of Classified. E&P 79:48 p34 Nov. 23. 
——Vital Statistics Make Classified Ad Linage. E&P 80:3 p62 Jan. 18. 
ors 6 ep A. NAEA Reports Progress in Service to Advertisers. E&P 80:3 
an, 18. 
——Retailers Need Ads that Sell—Bedell. E&P 79:47 p66 Nov. 16. 
Advertising service head says much copy is “anemic.” 
7“ — W. Brands, Plus Newspapers, Built Department Stores. E&P 80:3 p7 
an. 18. 
——National “Gold Mine” Seen for Classified. E&P 80:4 p49 Jan. 25. 
FeezeL, Berry. Schenley Would Like Pooling of Color Data. E&P 79:49 p56 Nov. 30. 
National advertisers urged to unite efforts for better results. 
Haypen, Cart E. Idaho Political Fight Livened by Cartoon Ads. E&P 79:47 p36 Nov. 16. 
Horn, Cuartes W. Admen Urged to Give Support to Classified. E&P 80:3 p9 Jan. 18. 
Keen, Harowp. Classified Ads Build Fabulous Realty Sales. E&P 80:2 p34 Jan. 11. 
San Diego dailies help agency get $6,000000 worth of business. 
McDonatp, Geratp B. Only the Representative Represents. E&P 79:50 pl0 Dec. 7. 
Dailies urged to rely more on specialists in seeking national advertising. 
Parana Don D. Get Ready to Offer Color, Don Patterson Advises. E&P 79:45 p7 
ov. 
Scripps-Howard national advertising manager urges newspapers to anticipate com- 
petition and profit possibilities. 
~— gee ANAN Presentation Boosts Daily Newspaper Medium. E&P 79:51 pl3 
Watson, Camppett. California Tourist Trade Built by Paid Space. E&P 79:47 p60 


Nov. 16. 
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CIRCULATION 


Avams, R. B. Microfilm Miracle Solves the Problem of Subscription Files. Circulation 
Management 12:1 pl0 Jan. 

Anonymous, Cartoons Used by Circulator Get Results. E&P 80:2 p68 Jan. 11. 

——How News Distributes Sunday’s 4,650,000. E&P 79:49 p48 Nov. 30. 

a Georce A. Carrier of Tomorrow Described by Rison. E&P 79:46 p34 

ov. 9. 

Louisville Courier-Journal manager foresees need for more professional handling. 

——Dailies Should Give Milady Better Break. E&P 79:47 p62 Nov. 16. 

——Estes Warns Against ABC Grading Readers. E&P 79:45 p50 Nov. 2. 

——Large Dailies Raise Prices; Results Good. E&P 80:2 p46 Jan. 11. 

——Pantagraph Wins, Holds Farm Readers. E&P 79:50 p58 Dec. 7. 
Illinois daily has 10,000 farm circulation. 

——Papers Regain Small Loss After Price Rise. E&P 80:1 p42 Jan. 4. 

——School Head Offers Rules for Carriers. E&P 79:48 p54 Nov. 23. 

Lurz, Grecory A. A Record System That’s Worth its Weight in Gold. Circulation Man. 
agement 11:12 pl0 Dec. 

MeEeEcAN, Tuomas. Sixty-seven Papers Give Their Circulation Rate Structures. Circula. 
tion Management 12:1 pl4 Jan. 

Parker, Rosert B. Competitive System Triples Circulation. E&P 80:1 p54 Jan. 4. 
Arkansas Gazette salary system pain aggressive salesmen. 

Wotiennavupt, ArtHurR F. Poughkeepsie Paper Makes Great Strides. E&P 80:4 p38 
Jan. 25. 
Upstate New York paper gets results by modernizing circulation methods. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. Annual Banquet for Weekly’s Correspondents Builds Enthusiam—Plus 
More Farm Circulation! Publishers Auxiliary 81:49 p5 Dec. 7. 

——How About the One-Newspaper Town? National Publisher 26:3 p8 Jan. 

— —How a Hometown Publisher Nets Nearly $7,000 from Renewals. Circulation Man- 
agement 12:1 pl6 Jan. 


——Small Papers May Benefit by Change in Postal Rates. Publishers Auxiliary 82:4 
pl Jan. 25. 

Buckies, Doyte L. How to Build Weekly Readership and Circulation. National Pub- 
lisher 26:4 p16 Jan. 

Kasu, Saceser. Syndicate Material is Aid to Circulation for Weeklies. National Pub- 
lisher 26:4 p18 Jan. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF PRESS 


Anonymous. Ernst Refuted on Influence of Local Press. E&P 80:4 pl4 Jan. 25. 
New York editor claims newspapers are holding own in competition. 

——Power Publishers. New Republic 116:3 pl0 Jan. 20. 

Newsprint monopoly inquiry reported called off. 

——Wire Services Refute Accusations by Stowe. E&P 80:4 pl0 Jan. 25. 
Correspondent charges agencies with not trying harder to get behind the “iron 
curtain.” 

Brown, Rosert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 79:50 p80 Dec. 7. 

P managing editors review growing concept of ethics. 
Onc, Watter J. Reporting Providence. Commonweal 45:4 p367 Jan. 24. 
Man and his fate are submerged in flux of news. 
Tripp, FranK. Leave Press to People, Tripp Tells Crosman. E&P 79:45 p22 Nov. 2. 
Watker, Jerry. City Editors Rebut Labor Charge of Bias. E&P 79:51 p38 Dec. 14. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Atsop, Jimmy. Morning Paper Clicks in Small City Field. E&P 80:1 pl8 Jan. 4. 
Anonymous. 11 Pool Reporters Get on Byrd Expedition. E&P 79:50 p75 Dec. 7. 
——Herald Tribune Forum Section has 80 Pages. E&P 79:45 p67 Nov. 2. 

Case history of preparing famed newspaper function. 
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___New Face, New Home. Time 49:3 p70 Jan. 20. 
Palmer Hoyt’s changes in the Denver Post. 
_—-Monthly “Voice” Talks to Nebraska Farmers. E&P 79:47 p50 Nov. 16. 
__—Something in Sports Promoted Each Month. E&P 80:1 p20 Jan. 4. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. Becker Tells Value of Outdoor Coverage. E&P 80:1 p22 
Jan. 4. 
Chicago Tribune has had outdoor column for twenty-five years. 
_—Chicago Conference Genuine “Cook’s Tour.” E&P 79:45 pll Nov. 2. 
Newspaper food editors convene to discuss methods. 
_—“New” Chicago Sun Aims to Gain Readers. E&P 79:48 p9 Nov. 23. 
_—Omaha Daily Wins Long Fight for Public Power. E&P 79:51 pl2 Dec. 14. 
Brown, Rosert U. AP Managing Editors Act to Form Corporate Group. E&P 79:50 
Dec. 7. 
moll SeveLLon. Sevellon Brown Makes Plea for Strong Editorial Arm. E&P 80:4 p9 
Jan. 25. 
Providence Journal-Bulletin publisher makes appeal at American Press Institute. 
INcERSOLL, Watt. An Economist’s Views are Breakfast Reading. E&P 80:1 p32 Jan. 4 
Cleveland Plain Dealer column reviewed. 
Locke, LaFayette. N. J. Press Campaign Reduces Traffic Toll. E&P 80:4 p48 Jan. 25. 
McGuire, R. R. Dailies’ Farmer Plows New Fields for News. E&P 79:47 p30 Nov. 16. 
Gannett newspapers seek scientific farm coverage. 
Menuez, C. B, Businessman’s Newspaper. American Mercury 63:676 Dec. 
Sketch of the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Moncnak, S. J. N. Y. Sunday Times Formula Successful. E&P 79:46 p62 Nov. 9. 
Mort, H. Exxis. Science Writers Probe News With Scientists. E&P 80:3 p52 Jan. 18. 
— Rosert B. News Vitality, Strong Opinion Rebuild Paper. E&P 79:50 p36 
ec. 7. 
SmrrH, Bruce W. They Cover Convention Easy Way. Quill 35:1 p9 Jan. 
Business publication uses microphone to record sessions. 
SmitH, Kincssury. Don’t Assign me to Nazi Hanging Again. E&P 79:46 pl0 Nov. 9. 
Staunton, Heten M. Column Lets Readers Answer Questions. E&P 80:2 p32 Jan. 11. 
Washington Star feature builds wide interest. 
Sprincrietp, C. C. Houston Press Writer Disabled Vets’ Friend. E&P 79:46 p30 Nov. 9. 
Sutzpercer, ArtHuR Hays. Responsible Journalism: A Cornerstone of Freedom. Jour- 
NALISM QuARTERLY 23:4 p353 Dec. 
Vonter, Cuet. Art of the Headline Writer. American Mercury 64:277 Jan. 
Watson, CampBe.t. S. F. News to be Cited for Hospital Checkup. E&P 80:3 pl6 Jan. 18. 
——S. F. Reporters Write “Editorial Essays.” E&P 79:46 pl2 Nov. 9. 
San Francisco Chronicle experiments in newsman-editorialist collaboration. 
a W. America’s No. 1 Public Utility. Saturday Review of Literature 29:9 
ct. . 
-_ — J. Public Starved of News in Springfield (Pop. 160,000). F&P 79:47 p9? 
ov. 16. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Experts Will Conduct City Editors’ Seminar. E&P 79:49 pll Nov. 30. 

——52 Journalism Schools List 13,874 Students. E&P 80:1 pl0 Jan. 4. 

——First Seminar of American Press Institute at Columbia Reviewed by a Participant. 
JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 23:4 p425 Dec. 

——Georgia Institute Hears Story of Radio. Broadcasting 31:21 p20 Nov. 25. 

——Hills Among Three Cabot Award Winners. E&P 79:51 p20 Dec. 14. 

——SDX Speakers Decry Press Barriers Abroad. E&P 79:49 p9 Nov. 30. 

——26 are Designated for Editorial Seminar. E&P 80:1 pll Jan. 4. 

Brooke, A. B. Plans for Accrediting Schools Advanced. ERP 80:3 p48 Jan. 18. 

Brown, Rosert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 79:47 p80 Nov. 16. 
Reflections upon American Press Institute. 

Burton, Pure Warp. Advertising Instruction in Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 23:4 p381 Dec. 

Wotsetey, Rotanp E. The Radio Journalism Graduate and his Apprenticeship. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 23:4 p384 Dec. 
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Anonymous. British Inquiry Voted Amid Circulation Rise. E&P 79:45 p8 Nov. 2. 
——Government News Service Justified, ASNE Unit Says. E&P 79:52 pll Dec. 14, 
——Let the P. Look After its Own Affairs. Nation 163:513 Nov. 9. - 
British journalism criticized. 
——Russia Cuts Off U. S. Network Pick-Ups. Broadcasting 31:19 p18 Nov. 11. 
——State Department May Act in Russian Ban. Broadcasting 31:21 p86 Nov. 25. 
——Tom Wallace Feted at Bogota Congress. E&P 79:49 pl2 Nov. 30. 
Famed Louisville editor honored by Inter-American press. 
——Union of South Africa Soon to Have Commercial Radio. Broadcasting 31:26 p85 
Dec. 30. 
——UN World Radio Network Proposed. Broadcasting 31:25 p24 Dec. 23. 
Brown, Rosert U. AP Editors Study Foreign Coverage. E&P 79:49 pl2 Nov. 30. 
Concer, Cuinton B. DANA Licensed; U. S. Pulls Out From Operation. E&P 79:45 p28 
Nov. 2. 
New German news agency begins functioning. 
DePascat, Vincent. Peron’s Acts Embroil Press in Bitter Feud. E&P 80:2 p20 Jan. 1l. 
——Peron’s Reprisal Methods Neutralize Argentine Press. E&P 79:52 pl4 Dec. 14. 
Control of labor and newsprint aids absolutism. 
Eme, Ricnarp B. How French Patriots Fought Nazis with Print. Quill 25:1 p6 Jan. 
Garzon, Jutio. Hemispheric Freedom Committee Appointed. E&P 79:52 p86 Dec. 14. 
Fourth Pan American Press Congress plans wider activities. 
Jennincs, Bernarp. Argentina Hasn’t Jingles that Jangle. Broadcasting 31:22 p18 Dec. 2. 
Singing commercials banned in Latin America. 
Lamsetu, Harry J. Jap-American Editor has Two Front Pages. Quill 24:6 p6 Nov.-Dec. 
Honolulu Hawaii Times is bilingual venture. 
MacLetsu, ArcHisaLp. If we Want Peace, This is the First Job. New York Times Mag- 
azine pll Nov. 17. 
International aspects of communications discussed. 
Miniriz, J. M. At an Alarming Rate. Saturday Review of Literature 29:9 Oct. 19. 
Two years of publishing in Austria and Italy. 
Reep, Witu1am. World Newsprint Pool Suggested as UN Topic. E&P 79:49 p7 Nov. 30. 
——165 in UN Press Corps Average Seventeen Years’ Service. E&P 79:52 p9 Dec. 14. 
Scuucutine, L. G. A. Dutch Underground Printing. Print 4:3 p23 Fall. 
SHeap, Water A. State Department Official Urges General Adoption of Virginia Press’ 
International Good Will Plan. Publishers Auxiliary 82:4 pl Jan. 25. 
a foreign journalists to work on state newspapers hailed as promoting under- 
standing. 
Younc, James R. Correspondents Ahead in “Battle of Manila.” E&P 80:3 p20 Jan. 18. 
——Japanese Staffs Vote Their own Pay Boost. E&P 79:50 p68 Dec. 7. 
——Tokyo Stars & Stripes Keeps Crusading Spirit. E&P 79:51 p22 Dec. 14. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO NEWS 


Anonymous. Berkson, Hoyt Review Press Freedom Status. E&P 79:50 p74 Dec. 7. 

——Freedom Treaty Draft Submitted to Editors. E&P 79:51 pl4 Dec. 14. 
State Department requests newspaper comments on proposed pact. 

——Knight Tells Senate “Real Threats” to Press. E&P 79:48 pl6 Nov. 23. 

——Leased Wires Help News Freedom—Baillie. E&P 79:47 pl0 Nov. 16. 

——Probing the Free Press. Canadian Forum 2612 pl97 Dec. 

——UN’s Open House. Survey Graphic 35:12 434 Dec. 

Batpwin, R. N. Truth Shall Make You Free. Survey Graphic 35:12 p498 Dec. 

Ernst, Morris. Why Not a First Freedom Treaty? Survey Graphic 35:12 p445 Dec. 

Moncuak, S. J. MacArthur Denies Censorship Charge. E&P 79:49 p34 Nov. 30. 

Murray, J. E. Role of Government in Safeguarding American Right of Free Expres- 
sion. Survey Graphic 35:12 p449 Dec. 

Pui.urs, J. B. Memoirs of the Soviet Censor. Newsweek 28:26 p46 Dec. 23; 28:27 p38 
Dec. 30; 29:1 p34 Jan. 6; 29:2 p42 Jan. 13. 

Reep, W. K., Jr. Free Press in a Free World. Nation 163:684 Dec. 14. 
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Reep, WitLtaM. Slow Progress Seen in Free Press Action. E&P 79:46 pl6 Nov. 9. 
RicuarDs, Ropert K. Freedom for All Media, Say Newsmen. Broadcasting 31:19 pl6 
Nov. 11. 
SrewarT, KeNNeTH; Mevcuer, F. G.; Miter, Merwe. Freedom to Read. Survey Graphic 
35:12 p450 Dec. 
Evaluation of rights and restrictions in regard to books, newspapers, and magazines. 
Winant, J. G. Right of All People to Know. Survey Graphic 35:12 p431 Dec. 
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Anonymous Ballard of the/Item. Newsweek 29:3 p62 Jan. 20. 

Career sketch on New Orleans editor. 
——Damon Runyon Dies; Top Hearst Writer. E&P 79:51 p82 Dec. 14. 
——China Hand Rundle. Newsweek 28:27 p54 Dec. 30. 

Career sketch of U. P. Far Eastern correspondent. 
——McKelway new Editor of Washington Star. E&P 79:45 pl2 Nov. 2. 
—Ogden Reid Dies; Editor of N. Y. Herald Tribune. E&P 80:2 p9 Jan. 11. 
——Philadelphia Bulletin Nears its Centennial. E&P 80:2 p22 Jan. 11. 
—wWhitelaw Reid Named to Succeed Father. E&P 80:3 pl0 Jan. 18. 
BRANDENBURG, GeorcE A. “Bob” Casey Retires from Chicago News. E&P 80:4 p47 

25, 





an. 25. 
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p137 Jan. 

Crawrorp, K. G. Want to Tell You About Kiplinger. Saturday Evening Post 219:30 
p28 Jan. 25 
Behind the scenes with the Washington writer. 

Drewry, Joun E. A Study of New Yorker Profiles of Famous Journalists. JourNALIsM 
QuaRTERLY 23:4 p370 Dec. 

Duxe, Cuartes W. Lots to Kick About; Stern Let Mule Talk. E&P 79:51 p52 Dec. 14. 
“— —. of Camden, N. J., won wartime popularity with imaginary dialogues 
on army life. 

——‘Sog” Marks Fifty Years with Philadelphia Inquirer. E&P 79:50 p32 Dec. 7. 

S. O. Grauley is veteran sports columnist. 
Lrestinc, A. J. Wayward Press. New Yorker 22:88 Dec. 7. 
— _— G. Ross Marks Sixtieth Year with Ottawa Journal. E&P 80:3 p60 
an, 1 
Sketch of veteran Canadian editor and publisher. 
— : Harwey. Frances Wayne, Crusader, Quits Denver Post. E&P 79:50 p28 
ec. 7. 

Ratcurre, S. K. Three Liberal Editors. Nineteenth Century & After 140:10 p219 Oct. 

Smatt, Corie. Gossip is her Business. Saturday Evening Post 219:28 p14 Jan. 11. 
Career of Hedda Hopper, columnist and radio gossip. 

Winer, Stan. Jack Dadswell Roams and Writes a Column. E&P 79:47 p28 Nov. 16. 
Florida free-lance writer, though unsyndicated, has wide newspaper readership. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 


Anonymous, Baltimore Sun Head Faces Contempt Trial. E&P 80:2 p66 Jan. 11. 
— Baltimore Sun Held not Guilty in Contempt. E&P 80:4 p52 Jan. 25. 
Maryland court holds newspaper did not violate court rules on cases involving minors. 
——Daily Upheld in Sheboygan Libel Action. E&P 79:50 p38 Dec. 7. 
isconsin newspaper wins suit over photograph. 
——“New” FCC Hearing Policy Adopted. Broadcasting 31:21 p24 Nov. 25. 
——Senate Group Calls for Postal Rate Data. E&P 80:3 p8 Jan. 18. 
re may Benefit by Change in Postal Rates. Publishers Auxiliary 82:4 pl 
an, 25. 
Congress urged to raise charges on magazines which allegedly cause deficit in second- 
class mail account. 
Barney, Brit. Law Defining FCC Powers Ready Soon. Broadcasting 32:4 p15 Jan. 27. 
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Sampte, Frep. Padway Says NAB Sponsored Lea Act. oper y my 31:19 a Nov. 1], 
Counsel for James Petrillo challenges constitutionality of law regulating labor rela. 
tions in radio industry. 

TaisHorr, Sor. FCC is Expected to Furl Sails for Blow. Broadcasting 31:19 p13 Nov. 1). 

Tucxer, W. G. Columbus, Ga., Dailies Fight “Privilege” Tax. E&P 79:50 p22 Dec. 7. 

Waker, Jerry. Supreme Court Gives FCC a Stronger Club. E&P 79:51 p54 Dec. 14 
Tribunal upholds commission’s power to define public responsibility of licensees. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Brave New Republic. Time 48:80 Dec. 16. 
Henry Wallace becomes magazine’s editor. 
——Escape Artist. Time 49:2 p59 Jan. 13. 
Milton Caniffs new comic strip is news. 
——tTalent, Energy and Truth a Professional Challenge. Quill 34:6 p14 Nov.-Dec. 
WV ashington publisher’s keynote address to Sigma Delta Chi. 
——Wallace’s Republic. Newsweek 28:62 Dec. 23 
Pa a Says Press Needs School Kae cg E&P 79:48 p62 Nov. 23. 
ee © , Jn. When the President Meets the Press. New York Times Magazine p12 
ct. 6. 
Crosstey, Bos. No Man’s Land for Yes Men. Quill 35:1 pl0 Jan. 
Magazine production requires teamwork. 
Sueicut, J. Writing for the Syndicates. Writer 59:10 p402 Oct. 


NEWSPAPER AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Arnold Drafts Reply in St. Petersburg Case. E&P 79:4 p70 Nov. 9. 
Florida Dailies’ Brief says ITU Frustrates Bargaining. E&P 79:50 p7 Dec. 7. 
St. Petersburg Times still deadlocked after months of attempted arbitration and 
commission studies. 
——Guild’s Agents Flaunt “Cocked Gun” in Pay Negotiations, Stern Charges. E&P 
79:46 p7 Nov. 9. 
——New Carriers’ Union Causes K. C. Shutdown. E&P 80:4 p8 Jan. 25. 
——Philadelphia Guild Divided; Vandals Toss Paint. E&P 80:3 p54 Jan. 18. 
—— Philadelphia Guild Spurns Members’ Peace Plans. E&P 79:50 p72 Dec. 7. 
——Press Wireless Stoppage. Monthly Labor Review 63:9 p401 Sept. 
——Printers Halt Detroit Post-Election Edition. E&P 79:46 p72 Nov. 9. 
Profit-Sharing Planned by Vancouver Sun. E&P 80:1 p9 Jan. 4. 
—— Progress Made by Florida Dailies in Year Strike. E&P 79:49 pl6 Nov. 30. 
—— Proof Presses Supply News in Miami Tieups. E&P 80:2 p8 Jan. 11. 
——Rochester Typo Sign; no °46 Profit-Sharing. E&P 80:2 pl6 Jan. 11. 
——Springfield Unions Decline Plant Offer. E&P 79:49 p60 Nov. 30. 
——Stern Executives Get Good Readership Score. E&P 79:51 p88 Dec. 14. 
Editors handle newspaper’s production during strike. 
——Stern Charges Guild Plots to “Take Over.” E&P 80:2 p13 Jan. 11. 
——Strike Pay Demands Keep L. A. Daily Idle. E&P 79:47 p8 Nov. 16. 
a Cuar.tes W. Guild-Struck Stern Papers Gain in Ads, Circulation. E&P 79:48 p7 
ov. 23. 
——Stern Insists Guild Must Begin All Over. E&P 79:49 p8 Nov. 30. 
——Philadelphia Guild Strike Seen as Endurance Test. E&P 79:47 p7 Nov. 16. 
McGurre, R. R. ITU Presses Gannett for “Master Contract.” E&P 79:50 p8 Dec. 7. 
=e.  apmaaaes P. Copy Boys (and Girls) Advance in Syracuse. E&P 79:46 p32 
ov. 16. 
Syracuse Herald-Journal has successful on-job training. 
Taytor, Don. L. A. Herald-Express will Resume Dec. 2. E&P 79:49 p13 Nov. 30. 
= eh NYSPA Hails Court Ruling for Trial of Unions’ Claims. E&P 80:4 p5 
an 


New York court holds publishers may bring bargaining issues before courts instead 
of administrative commissions. 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


\LLeN, CLarence C. A Study of Dailies’ Art Departments. E&P 79:50 pll Dec. 7. 

__-Burgeoning Chains. Newsweek 29:2 p56 Jan. 13. 

Expansion is in field of smaller dailies, 

_—Effort Made to Lure “Hidden” Newsprint. E&P 79:47 p76 Nov. 16. 

__NEA Seeks to Aid Senate Committee. E&P 79:48 pl2 Nov. 23. 

Publishers group submits commentaries on various Congressional measures affecting 
publishing. 

_—Paper and Papers. Fortune 34:3 Dec. 

_—PM Sells Advertising and Ingersoll Resigns. E&P 79:46 pll Nov. 9. 

_—Six Million Dollars Construction Planned in L. A., Seattle. E&P 80:2 p7 Jan. 11. 

_—Toronto Star Bundler on Market; First Deliveries in June. E&P 79:51 p74 Dec. 14. 

BeisserT, ALBERT C., Jn. Newark Sunday Call Killed by Rising Costs. E&P 79:48 p8 
Nov. 23. 

BraNDENBURG, Georce A. Promotion Men Study Education Program. E&P 79:47 pll 
Nov. 16. 

Brown, Rospert U. 186 Dailies “Lost” Since "29 Were in Under-5,000 Class. E&P 80:1 

7 Jan. 4 

sent James J. Hearings Unlikely in Small Paper Quiz. E&P 79:47 p12 Nov. 16. 
Senate Small Business Committee considers aspects of report on economic problems 
of small publications. 

—Small Dailies’ Case to be Aired Two Days. E&P 80:1 p8 Jan. 4. 

CARMICHAEL, Roy. Canadian Newsprint Mills Return to Sound Position. E&P 80:3 p6 
Jan. 18. 

Meyer, Eric E. Color Rings up Sales in Milwaukee. E&P 79:51 p69 Dec. 14. 
Milwaukee Journal finds color advertising profitable. 

Mort, G. Extis, Boston Daily Develops Fast Insert Machine. E&P 79:49 p13 Nov. 23. 
Boston Herald-Traveler solves problem of folding in multi-color flat sheets with high- 
speed newspaper production. 

StrauNTON, Heten M. Washington Post Poll Used to Improve Paper. E&P 80:1 p48 
Jan. 4. 

Checking with readers give management new ideas for all departments. 

Waker, Jerry. Newsprint Boost Totals $180 Million in Five Years. E&P 79:45 p9 
Nov. 2. 

eae F. L. First Impression Newspaper Printing Free from Offset. E&P 79:46 p53 

ov. 9. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


\vonyMous. Lone Camera Girl is Active on S. F. Daily. E&P 79:45 p60 Nov. 2. 

~—Pictures and Stories Phoned on-the-Spot. E&P 80:1 p28 Jan. 4. 
New Orleans States develops special vehicle for flashing material back to city room. 

——Salt Lake Society Featured in Montages. E&P 79:47 p74 Nov. 16. 

——Shot for the Files” Brings Burns $1,100. E&P 79:48 p48 Nov. 23. 
Albany Times-Union man wins camera prize for picture of “Grandma Moses.” 

<a C. V. Wildcat Photography. American Photography 40:10 pl2 Oct.; 40:11 
p ov. 

_ Adventures in journalistic photography. 

Ketty, Art. Wanted: Press Photographers. Popular Photography 20:2 pl10 Feb. 

Reep, Witu1aM. Color News Pictures Made Routine by INP. E&P 79:48 p64 Nov. 23. 
International News Photos enables its clients to feature color pictures. 

——Fditors Exnose Ideas on Picture Business. E&P 80:2 p62 Jan. 11. 

—New Devices Ease Work in Lab, Street. E&P 80:3 p30 Jan. 18. 

Seat, Sana M. Pictures and People . . . The Screwiest Things! E&P 79:51 p84 

ec, 

Wacker, Jerry. City Editors Conduct Picture Session, Too. E&P 79:50 p70 Dec. 7. 
American Press Institute seminar turns to pictorial coverage. 

——Day is Coming When Photog will have B.A. E&P 79:45 pl6 Nov. 2. 

——A Lot of Lip Service is Paid to Pictures. E&P 79:46 p26 Nov. 9. 
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PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. Facts by Robinson. Newsweek 28:81 Nov. 11. 
——Once More Dr. Gallup Hits the News. Nation 163:458 Oct. 26. 
Bernays, Epwarp L., and Rosinson, C. License the Poll-Takers? Rotarian 69:11 pz 


Oct. 

Butier, James J. Taber Blast at Press Agents Fails to Excite Washington. E&P 79:4 

10 Nov. 30. 

Enea regard some as helpful in official maze. 

Euyen, H. O. Analysis of Some of the Propagandic Features of the Campaign of 194 
Southwest Social Science Quarterly 27:3 p235 Winter. 

Gosne.L, Harotp F. Obstacles to Domestic Pamphleteering by OWI in World War | 
JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 23:4 p360 Dec. 

Lorn, D. Pardon Our Propaganda. Inter American 5:11 pl2 Nov. 

Rampen, P. W. Navy Public Information. United States Naval Institute Proceeding 
73:527 p47 Jan. 

Sranrorp, N. Anti-American Propaganda in Russia. American Mercury 63:11 p517 Nov 

Srourrer, S. A. Government and the Measurement of Opinion. Scientific Monthi 
63:12 p435 Dec. 


RADIO JOURNALBM 


Anonymous. Groundwork Laid for FM Association. Broadcasting 31:20 p36 Nov. 18. 
——Higher Gross, Lower Net Seen in *47. Broadcasting 31:26 p13 Dec. 30. 
——Improve Commercials, Agencies Suggest. Broadcasting 32:3 pl5 Jan. 20. 
——Kansas Listeners Pleased with Radio. Broadcasting 31:22 p32 Dec. 2. 

——142 FM Stations Operating in 33 States. Broadcasting 32:3 p42 Jan. 20. 

——Over Half CBS Programs Sustaining. Broadcasting 32:3 p79 Jan. 20. 

——Program Service Adequate, Poll Shows. Broadcasting 31:20 pl3 Nov. 18. 

Station managers believe improvements needed in individual situations. 
——Radio’s War of Ratings Flares up Again. Broadcasting 31:21 pl8 Nov. 25. 
——Sharp Programming Changes Seen in °46. Broadcasting 31:22 p13 Dec. 2. 
——vVan Kirk Ends Broadcasts. Christian Century 63:1524 Dec. 18. 

Resume of news treatment of current religious activities. 

Benson, Howarp. Fog Over the Air Waves. New Masses 42:4 p3 Jan. 21. 
Crater, Rurus. Did FCC Distort Blue Book Facts? Broadcasting 31:24 p15 Dec. 16. 
——FCC Orders AM Application Freeze. Broadcasting 32:2 p13 Jan. 13. 
Three-month respite required to catch up on pending requests. 
——FCC Attacks Pile of Applications. Broadcasting 31:25 pl5 Dec. 23. 
ss my” Pauw. Radio Fills Breach in Newspaper Strikes. Broadcasting 31:25 p38 


Haucner, At. Regional News Finds its Voice in Radio. Quill 34:6 p9 Nov.-Dec. 
eo — Are we Being Over-Anxious about BMB? Broadcasting 31:20 p20 
Ov. le 
Broadcast measurement not yet fully evaluated, MBS president warns. 
Lavery, Hucn D. Adman Looks at FM; Sees Real Selling Job. E&P 80:3 p28 Jan. 18. 
er Francis N. When Rival Media Retaliate on BMB. Broadcasting 31:21 p22 
ov. 25. 
a = mae W. Radio Devices Broaden Detroit News Service. E&P 79:49 p4#0 
ov. le 
SMALL, FLorence. AFRA, Networks Resolve Main Issues. Broadcasting 31:22 p13 Dec. 2. 
TaisHorr, Sor. NAB Starts Drive to Revive Editorials. Broadcasting 32:3 p13 Jan. 20. 
Watker, Jerry. Network Reports Used in Promotion. E&P 80:2 p50 Jan. 11. 
——448 AM’s in Year Sharpen Competition. E&P 79:48 p46 Nov. 23. 
——Program Audit Needed More than Surveys. E&P 79:45 p48 Nov. 2. 
——Radio News Program Improved by Clinics. E&P 80:4 p42 Jan. 25. 
NAB special service attracts broadcasters to self-study sessions. 
—_— yee . Will Your Newspaper Come by Radio? Saturday Evening Post 
° ov. ° 
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rom British Journals 
M0ctober, November, and December 1946 


Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WNP, Worlds Press News; J, 
Journalist of the National Union of Journalists; IJJ, Journal of the Institute 
of Journalists. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. Daily Express CM Says: Price Increase to 144d. May Solve Rise in Pro- 
duction Costs. WPN 36:926 p3 Nov. 28. 
—Daily Express Opens Up Its Heart to Its Readers. WPN 36:922 p6 Oct. 31. 

Profit and loss statement of Beaverbrook paper. 

——Express News Editor Fined by N. U. J. NW 50:2552 p287 Dec. 7. 
Report of Chapel meeting brings discipline. 

—-Is Private Enterprise in Publishing Being Crippled? WPN 36:919 p32 Oct. 10. 
New publications spring up in many fields. 

—John Gordon on Lord Beaverbrook’s Attitude to Press Control. NW 50:2548 pl75 
Nov. 9. 

——New Facts About Press Revenue. NW 50:2549 pl94 Nov. 16. 
Striking changes made during the war. 

—wNews of the World Achieves All-time Record. WPN 36:922 p4 Oct. 31. 

——Rationing Committee’s Warning: “Laxity in Use of Newsprint Will Delay Extra 
Pages.” WPN 36:929 p4 Dec. 19. 

——Sir Walter Layton Surveys Future Position of Newsprint. WPN 36:921 p3 Oct. 24. 

— Caused Advertising Expenditure Drop of £50 Millions. WPN 36:924 p24 

ov. 14, 

a — Daily Sale! Simple Story of Daily Express Success. WPN 36:928 
p44 . 12. 

——World’s Greatest Sale: Background Sketch of the Amazing Growth of the News of 
the World. WPN 36:928 pl4 Dec. 12. 

AsHTon, Frank. Overseas Man Sums Up the Benefits of the Imperial Press Conference. 
WPN 36:928 p26 Dec. 12. 

Viney, K. R. There’s a Nightly Miracle Behind the Newspaper That Waits on Mrs. 
Day’s Doorstep Every Morning! WPN 36:928 p xxxvi Dec. 12. 
Distribution tasks in Britain are described. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Australian Associated Press and New Zealand PA Are New Reuter Part- 
ners. WPN 36:930 p3 Dec. 26. 

——Financial Troubles for the French Press. WPN 36:919 pl5 Oct. 10. 

——Form First Ever German Co-operative News Agency. WPN 36:922 p4 Oct. 31. 

——French Printing Plants Listed for Nationalisation. WPN 36:926 p5 Nov. 28. 

——How Private Ownership of Press Has Been Eliminated in hoslovakia. NW 
50:2555 p399 Dec. 28. 
Socialized control of press in a new pattern. 

SS Is a Danger to the Reputation of the Press.” WPN 36:922 pl4 
Picture Post editor charges some anti-Russian news is faked. 

——No Government Finance for French Press, Says Bidault. WPN 36:924 pll Nov. 14. 

——No Independent Dailies in Hungary. WPN 36:918 pl8 Oct. 3. 
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——Palestine Weekly Press Conference Score: Zionist 6, British 1, Arab O. WPN 
36:924 p3 Nov. 14 
Truth lies under layers of Holy Land propaganda. 

——Reform of PR System in Germany Is Urgently Needed. WPN 36:918 p6 Oct. 3. 

——tTravel for Correspondents in Germany May Be Simplified. WPN 36:920 p14 Oct. 17. 

Kinc, A. W. V. How Australian Newspapers Have Conquered Time and Space in Giving 
Outstanding Community Service. WPN 36:928 p62 Dec. 12. 

Knot, B. Position of Holland’s Press. WPN 36:924 p15 Nov. 14. 

Samira, Gerarp. Life of the Journalist in South Africa. WPN 36:928 p64 Dec. 12. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anprews, W. L. The Royal Commission Challenge. IJJ 34:343 pl67 Dec. 

——Unrestricted Press Vital for Britain’s Full Recovery. IJJ 34:342 pl45 Nov. 
President’s address to Institute of Journalists. 

Anonymous. Case Againt Royal Commission: No Press Monopoly; “Great Deal of Time 
Will Be Wasted.” NW 50:2547 pl25 Nov. 2. 

~——Case for Royal Commission: Press Dominated by High Finance; Freedom Becoming 
Overwhelmed. NW 50:2547 p123 Nov. 2. 

—— Institute Attitude to Proposal for Press Inquiry. IJJ 34:341 pl19 Sept.-Oct. 

——Kingsley Martin on Three Kinds of Change Press Inquiry Should Consider. NW 
50:2552 p299 Dec. 7. 
A middle way sought for a free press. 

-- muy Martin & W. L. Andrews Give Views on Press Ownership. WPN 36:927 
p7 Dec. 5. 

——No Delay Likely Over Royal Commission on Press. NW 50:2547 p121 Nov. 2. 

——Press Probe by Royal Commission: BBC Inquiry Promised. WPN 36:922 p4 Oct. 31. 

Bunpock, C. J. Our Aim Is to Safeguard Not to Fetter Press Freedom. J 29:12 pl49 


Dec. 
N. U. J. view on official press inquiry. 
Carr, C. F. An Opportunity for the Press Provided by the Royal Commission. NW 


50:2555 p390 Dec. 28. 
The author is president of Guild of British Newspaper Editors. 


BartLett, James. What Does “Freedom of the Press” Mean These Days? NW 50:2545 
p69 Oct. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Alledged Assault by Journalist Before Privileges Committee. WPN 36:930 


p7 Dec. 26. 
When a journalist and an M. P. exchange blows Parliament's mills grind slowly. 


——How Europe’s Selection of Best Stories of Year Compared With U. S. Choice. NW 
50:2554 p375 Dec. 21. 

——Unesco’s Plans to Aid Free Flow of News. NW 50:2550 p233 Nov. 23. 

Biackwoop, Witu1aM. John Gordon of the Sunday Express. WPN 36:928 p xx Dec. 12. 
A sketch of Britain’s possible editor-of-the-year. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. W. L. Andrews on Freedom of Press, Closed Shop, and Fusion. WPN 
36:919 pS Oct. 10. 
Institute of Journalists hears its president. 
———-Annual General Meeting Report. IJJ 34:342 pl139 Nov. 
Official proceedings of Institute of Journalists. 
(Continued on Page 90) 





Convention Proceedings 


American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


Twenty-sixth Convention, Lexington, Ky., January 9-10, 1947 


HE twenty-sixth convention of the 

American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism was called to 
order by President Paul J. Thompson 
(Texas) Friday, January 10, in the ball- 
room of the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. 
A pre-convention dinner and series of meet- 
ings of Association councils and committees 
had been held the previous evening. Ray- 
mond B. Nixon (Emory), editor of the 
JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, presided at the 
dinner in the Fireside Room at which the 
Kentucky Press Association was host. 
Members and officers of the Kentucky Press 
Association were introduced by Victor 
Portmann (Kentucky). 

President Thompson, upon opening the 
oficial session, announced the personnel of 
the following AASDJ committees and of 
committees named jointly by himself and 
President Curtis D. MacDougall (North- 
western) of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism: 

Nominating Committee: Nixon, chair- 
man; Max R. Grossman (Boston), Grant 
M. Hyde (Wisconsin), Frank Luther Mott 
(Missouri), J. L. O’Sullivan (Marquette). 

Auditing Committee: John E. Stempel 
(Indiana), chairman; John Drewry 
(Georgia). 

Resolutions (joint committee): William 
F. Swindler (Nebraska), chairman; George 
S. Turnbull (Oregon), Frederic E. Merwin 
(Rutgers). 

Time and Place (joint committee) : 
Franklin Banner (Penn State), Elmer F. 
Beth (Kansas). 

President Thompson then introduced 
President MacDougall who announced the 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism members on joint committees and 
appointed the AATJ auditing committee 
members as follows: 

Resolutions (joint committee): William 
0. Trapp (Columbia), Granville C. Price 
(Texas). 

Time and Place (joint committee) : Reg- 
inald Coggeshall (Drake), chairman; Wil- 


liam M. Moore (Lehigh), William A. Sum- 
ner (Wisconsin). 

Auditing: George Starr Lasher (Ohio), 
chairman; James C. Stratton (Oklahoma 
A. & M.), Perley I. Reed (West Virginia) . 

Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State) pre- 
sented the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer for 1946 (see page 80). 

Fredrick S. Siebert (Illinois) presented 
the report of the Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism, a summary of which follows: 

The Council on Radio Journalism, com- 
posed of five representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters and 
five representatives of the AASDJ, has 
studied and investigated current roblems 
in the field of education for radio jour- 
nalism. 

A committee of the Council under the 
chairmanship of Wilbur Schramm (Iowa) 
edited the June issue of the QUARTERLY, 
devoted to the subject of radio journal- 


ism. 

The Council, meeting in Chicago on 
October 20, 1946, that the Council 
should issue an annual bibliography of 
radio journalism to be published in the 
QUARTERLY. 

The program of teacher-training in ra- 
dio news sponsored by the Council was 
continued with internships for teachers 
during the summer of 1946 with the fol- 
lowing teacher-internees participating: 

Cc. B. Chunn (Tulsa), KPRC, Houston, 
Texas; Russell J. Hammargren (South- 
ern California), KFI, Los Angeles; Bur- 
ton L. Hotaling (Rutgers), J, Mil- 
waukee; Michael Radock (Kent State), 
WHBC, Canton, Ohio; J. W. Schwartz 
(Iowa State), WHO, Des Moines; Alan 
ae 5 (Michigan State), WSYR, Syracuse, 


The continuation of the program of 
teacher internships for the summer of 
1947 was approved at the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Council. 

The Council adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending to the National Association 
of Broadcasters that the Radio News Clin- 
ics which have been conducted in various 
states during the past year be continued. 
The Council recommended to AASDJ 
schools that they cooperate in the conduct 
of these clinics in their respective areas. 

The Council Committee on Courses and 
Course Materials was instructed to survey 
the nomenclature and content of existing 
courses in radio journalism and to make 
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recommendations to the Council for uni- 
form nomenclature and minimum content 
for such courses. The committee consists 
of Schramm (Iowa), chairman; Kenneth 
Bartlett (Syracuse) and Mitchell V. 
Caggeteg (M ta). 

The Council adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending that accrediting of Schools of 
Journalism now in process under the 
American Council on ucation for Jour- 
nalism be worked out on an area or 8e- 
quence basis and that the Council on 
Radio Journalism cooperate with the Ac- 
crediting Committee in the establishment 
of p r > standards for radio 
journ 

The Council instructed Arthur Strin- 
ger, secretary, to investigate the possibil- 
ity of - tting the National Association 
of Broadcasters to release its publications 
to schools and Se of journalism 
which offer courses in radio journalism. 
Mr. Stringer took up the matter with the 
NAB secretary-treasurer and reported to 
the Council as follows: 

Any college or university which oper- 
ates a radio station on a non-commercial 
basis is eligible for NAB membership, 
which membership would br mate 
now going to all member stations. 

College- and university-owned commercial 
stations are also eligible for membership. 
Wired wireless stations operated by edu- 
cational institutions are not open to mem- 
bership. 

Any college or university not operating 
a radio station may, for an annual fee 
of $50 payable in advance, receive NAB 
Teports each week and the special infor- 
mation bulletins which are regularly sent 
to member stations. This fee would not 
entitle the college or university to receive 
the numerous publications for which there 
is a fixed charge such as the Hngineeri 
Handbook, Radio Market Data H 
book, etc. 


The report of the Council on Research 
in Journalism was presented by Earl Eng- 
lish (Missouri), chairman, who distributed 
the report in mimeographed form to the 
delegates, and called attention to the fact 
that the Louisiana State University Press 
was still in a position to publish mono- 
graphs written by members of the Asso- 
ciation and approved for publication by the 
research council. 

The report of the National Council on 
Education for Journalism was presented 
by James L. C. Ford (Montana State), 
chairman, who prefaced his remarks with 
the opinion that although the Accrediting 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism had taken over 
and was exercising the accrediting func- 
tion, in his belief the Council should re- 
tain the function of examining problems 
in the teaching field of journalism, con- 
cerning itself largely with methods, courses, 
and curricula building. He distributed the 
report on curricula and foundations for 


journalism education in mimeographed 
form after which he reported that the 
Council, meeting Thursday evening in a 
pre-convention session, voted to recom. 
mend to the AASDJ Executive Committe: 
that budgetary provision be made {or 
proper reproduction and distribution of re. 

ports of committees of the Council and 
that the AASDJ provide for continuing the 
Committee on Public Relations and, in ad. 
dition, provide for a press contact officer 
to work in conjunction with the secretary. 
treasurer of the Association. 

Ford then presented English to give the 
report of the Council’s Committee on Grad. 
uate Education, which was distributed in 
mimeographed form; James E. Pollard 
(Ohio State) to give the report of the 
Committee on Textbooks, and Laurence R. 
Campbell (Syracuse) to give the report of 
the Committee on Public Relations. 

Mott moved acceptance of the report of 
the secretary-treasurer. Seconded by Ralph 
D. Casey (Minnesota), the motion passed. 

Kenneth E. Olson (Northwestern) moved 
and Robert W. Desmond (California) sec. 
onded acceptance of the report of the Coun. 
cil on Radio Journalism. 

Schramm moved and Swindler seconded 
the acceptance of the report of the Council 
on Research in Journalism. 

Charnley moved and Gregory Mason 
(New York University) seconded accept- 
ance of the reports of the National Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism. 

President Thompson then asked for the 
roll call by the secretary-treasurer which 
showed that thirty of the thirty-four mem- 
ber institutions were represented by eighty- 
nine staff members. Stanford University’s 
proxy was held by California. Absent were 
Michigan, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, and University of Washington. Present 
at the session were: 

Boston (Max R. Grossman), California 
(Robert W. Desmond), Colorado (A. Gayle 
ae, Columbia William O. Trapp), 

®mory (Raymond B. Nixon, Floyd K. 
Baskette, Richard Joel), (John 
} Drewry), Illinois (Fredrick Siebert, 

vid 8S. Boyer, John Faul Jones, Leslie 

Ww. McClure, Eunice C. Mohr, Lawrence 

wW. Murphy, Arne Rae, C. H. Sandage, 

Seil, Frank B. Senger) In- 
B. Stempel, +. Wymond 
on 


Steigleman), Iowa (Wilbur Schramm, 
Arthur M. Barnes, James Jordan, Leslie 
G. Moeller), Iowa State (Kenneth RB. 
Marvin, Richard W. Beckman), Kansas 
(Elmer F. Beth, Gordon A. Sabine, Enil 
L. Telfel), Kansas State (Ralph R. Lasb- 
brook, C. J. Medlin), Kentucky (L. Niel 
Plummer, J. A. McCauley, Marguerite 
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McLaughlin, Victor R. Portmann, Willis 
Cc. Tucker, Ra —— W. Wild), Louisiana 
State (Bruce eA Richard H. Wig- 
gins, Marcus M. Wil erson), Marquette 


. L. O'Sullivan, David Host, Earl H. 
ee (Ralph D. Casey, 
. Barnhart, Mitchell V. Charn- 


lish, Howard R. Long, Eugene W. Sharp), 
Montana State (James L. C. Ford), Ne- 
praska (William F. oo New York 
University Bw ag ey - Northwest- 
ern (Kenneth ison, Gaitie D. Mac- 
Dougall, Burton W. Marvin), Ohio State 
(James B. Pollard, Norval Neil Luxon, 
Harry R. O’Brien, Paul H. Wagner), Okla- 

homa (Truman Pouncey), Oregon (George 
8. Turnbull), Pennsylvania State (Frank- 
tin Banner, Donald W. Davis), Rutgers 
(Frederic E. Merwin, William H. Boyen- 
ton, Burton L. Hotaling, Kenneth Q. Jen- 
nings), Syracuse (Laurence R. Campbell, 
. Johnson, 


Lee 

Riegel), Wisconsin (Grant M. Hyde, feott 

M. Cutlip, paeus Kearl, Helen M. Pat- 

terson, William A. Sumner). 

President Thewpesn turned the chair 
over to Desmond who presided over an 
Accreditation Forum at which Olson out- 
lined the seventeen-year historical back- 
ground leading to the formation of the 
Accrediting Committee, elected at the Co- 
lumbus convention of the Association in 
early 1946; Luxon, chairman of the Ac- 
crediting Committee, briefly sketched the 
procedures for actual accreditation as set 
up by the committee, and English, execu- 
tive secretary, distributed copies of the 
committee’s questionnaire and answered 
questions from the audience. In order to 
adhere to the scheduled program the ques- 
tion period was curtailed and the presiding 
oficer introduced Shiel Dunsker of the 


Program of 
Managers’ Association,” said in part: 


kee Journal, and Richard Turnbull, Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Mr. Gates, on “The Educational 


International Circulation 


The three-point education program of 
the ICMA has the three-fold 2 - of 
equipping students with practi 
ground knowledge of the significance of 
newspaper circulation, injecting new tim- 
ber, new ideas, youthful career men and 
women into circulation departments of 
newspapers, and raising the standards and 
ethics of the circulation field. 

Up-to-the-minute source material, in- 
cluding the ICMA yearbook, the ICMA 
bulletin, outstanding examples of circula- 
tion promotional material, handbooks, leg- 
islative bulletins have been mailed to par- 
ticipating schools and departments of 
journalism. 

Two $750 graduate scholarships in the 
field of circulation management were 
awarded eet Fs year to Robert Eddy, 
Universit as and John Dav- 

niversity of Illinois. The schol- 
arships will be awarded to two more jour- 
nalism tes in June 1947. The third 
step in the educational program of the 
ICMA was the distribution by the ICMA 
to schools requesting it the course outline 
and bibliograpy of a course in circulation 
management, prepared by Arne Rae, staff 
member of the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism. 

ICMA members do not want schools of 
journalism to turn out an annual crop of 
technically-trained circulation specialists. 
We see the very great need for all jour- 
nalism students, whatever their future 
ambitions, to have a simple, fundamental 
knowledge of circulation and of its im- 
ortance in the publishing business. The 
elpful, hopeful thing is that many capa- 
ble non-college trained circulation man- 
agers are among the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the ae educational pro- 
gram, They see the opportunity that is 
theirs to use colle rained men with 
vision and ability to work under their 
direction in the sale and delivery, in the 
merchandising of more papers. 


Mr. Finn, representing the school and 


Cincinnati Post, president of the Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers’ Association, 
who spoke on “Circulation As a Career.” 


college committee of the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association, spoke ex- 


A luncheon in the Fireside Room was 
attended by 128 persons, guests of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. At the luncheon 
session at which Schramm presided, Casey 
spoke on, “Teachers, Editors, and the Com- 
munication Art” (see page 19). 

The Association reconvened in the Ball- 
room for a forum on “Business Training 
in Schools of Journalism” over which 
Thomas F. Barnhart (Minnesota) presided. 
Participating were H. Phelps Gates, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; Karl T. Finn, Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star; Court Conlee, Milwau- 


temporaneously, the gist of his 
being: 


The omepepes, Ag Advertising Executives 
Association, I represent as chair- 
man of its committee on schools and col- 
leges, is committed to a es of cooper- 
ation with your organization and its mem- 
bers. We see the need of well-trained 
men and women in the business manage- 
ment end of publishing and feel the train- 
ing must come largely from schools and 
departments of journalism. 

Naturally, we are particularly inter- 
ested in the training the schools are giv- 
ing in advertising. The advertising reve- 
nue is important to all newspapers and 
with publishing costs increasing, the busi- 
ness end of publishing assumes more and 
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more importance. Newspapers cannot be 
free, in fact they cannot exist, unless 
they are financially sound. 

It seems to our organization that 
whether a student of journalism expects 
to become affiliated with a small news- 
paper or a large one, he should receive 
college training in business management 
as well as in writing. He certainly would 
have the advantage of a better rounded 
background. 

The NAEA hopes to work out its pro- 
gram with the cooperation of your organ- 
ization. We want you to receive material 
which will be helpful in your teaching ac- 
tivities. We hope that the internship 
project can be developed, so that teachers 
will get practical experience during the 
summer months. We need your help to 
inspire students to become interested in 
newspaper vee y gen SF and other business 
problems faced by publishers. 

Let me assure you that we have no 
idea of telling teachers how or what to 
teach. Further, we are not interested in 
censoring text books. We prefer to work 
with your association to develop a close 
coordination for mutual advantage. The 
program is one that must be carried on 
over a period of years but it should pro- 
duce great good. 


Mr. Conlee, discussing the subject, 


“What the Schools of Journalism Can Do 
to Train Students for Newspaper Promo- 
tion Work,” -reported on the number and 
type of courses devoted entirely or in part 
to promotion. He reported that the Na- 


tional Newspaper Promotion Association 
has made available to schools which de- 
sire material to use in classes various asso- 
ciation services regularly furnished to 
members. He said that it was not the feel- 
ing of association members that the sub- 
ject of newspaper promotion should neces- 
sarily be a separate course, but that it 
certainly should be covered in related 
courses. He said that the rapid change in 
promotion trends, patterns and activities 
made it difficult to keep a standard type 
textbook up to date. 

Mr. Turnbull, assistant secretary of the 
AAAA, reported on the AAAA examina- 
tion plan set up by the Association. An- 
nual examinations are to be given by local 
chapters, the examinations designed to test 
the aptitude of the person planning to 
make advertising his career. The aptitude 
test will be administered by a firm of 
personnel consultants. The second part of 
the examination is a series of tests on the 
acquired knowledge and ability in various 
types of advertising activity. 

From the results of the examinations the 
advertising agencies hope to attract a 
higher type of employee into the adver- 
tising business and to develop a closer co- 


operation between agency men and men. 
bers of the teaching profession. 

Following the panel on business train. 
ing, Gilbert W. ison, manager of ac. 
count research for McCann-Erickson, Inc, 
New York City, spoke on “Increasing the 
Productivity of the Advertising Dollar.” 

Delegates were guests of the Lexington 
Herald-Leader at a dinner in the Fireside 
Room Friday evening. L. Niel Plummer 
(Kentucky) was toastmaster and Governor 
Simeon S. Willis, of Kentucky, spoke on 
“Covering the Capitol Beat.” In the course 
of his remarks he outlined his beliefs as to 
the responsibilities of reporters in covering 
governmental news. 

President Thompson called the business 
session of the Association to order at 9 
p.m. in the Ballroom. Eunice Collins Mohr 
(Illinois) presented the following report of 
the Library Committee: 

This committee has, through correspond. 
ence, tried to crystallize the essential 
problems as related to standards of li- 

rary facilities for schools of journalism. 

The divergence of opinions expressed en- 

phasize the complete lack of standardiza. 

tion and indicate that there is a very 
real need in this phase of educational 
planning. 

In two brief meetings during this con- 
— a. the committee a out- 

ned a plan Dp ring a guide to be 
used by the ecvreliitin visitation con- 
mittee as requested 7 r. English, exec- 
utive secretary of the committee. This 
committee’s s are that this guide 
shall s t library facilities, including 
books, clippings and pamphlet material 
and representative news rs and maga- 
zines as related to specific courses and 

sequences, Particular attention will be di- 

rected to morgue facilities. 

The follo recommendations are 
proposed : 

1. That the interest and assistance of 
newspaper librarians be enlisted. 

2. hat the AATJ include in its next 
convention program a roundtable devoted 
to discussion of library problems. 

That a clearing house be set up, 
consisting of a representative appointed 
by the administrative head of each men- 
~ ane to work with the library con- 
m ee. 


It was moved by Merwin and seconded 
by Charnley that the report be accepted 
and that the committee be continued. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Ralph O. Nafziger (Minnesota) reported 
for the Committee on Liaisons with Chi- 
nese Schools of Journalism as follows: 

The committee has had time only to 80- 
licit and discuss suggestions among which 
are the following: 

To consider a method for selecting and 
clearing journalism students from abroad 
and to facilitate exchange of students; 
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To investigate the 
palism students of Fulbright Act; 

To determine which of the journalism 
schools have scholarships and fellowships 
available for foreign students; 

To establish an international clearing 
house for journalism education and infor- 
mation ; 

The committee has been informed that 
awe ae. — have estab- 
lis a council whic’ ~w ny to cooper- 
ate with our Aapociation an initial 
act of cooperation with “the Chinese 
schools, the committee will undertake a 
collection of journalism books for the Chi- 
nese schools which are in t need of 
primary facilities for re-establishing them- 
selves. Robert W. Desmond of California 
will receive the books donated and super- 
vise their shipment to China. 

In the discussion which followed Naf- 
ziger’s report Olson suggested that the 
committee also assume responsibility for 
answering correspondence with groups in 
countries other than China which are plan- 
ning to set up schools of journalism. Casey 
moved that the report be accepted and the 
committee continued. Seconded by Poun- 
cey, the motion passed. 

Siebert made the following report: 

The Committee on Advertising and Cir- 
culation Internships recommends that 

1. This committee be discharged. 

2. A new committee be appointed to 
be called the Committee on Newspaper 
Business Management Practices to serve 
as liaison with the educational commit- 


tees of the leading professional groups 
end field, such as ICMA, NABA, and 


Siebert moved the adoption of the re- 
port which was seconded by 
Seil offered the following amendment: 
That the committee be instructed to 
inform the School and College Commit- 
tee of the NAEA, prior to the convention 
of the NAEA in Chicago, of its interest 
in the so-called internship program and 
to urge the early setting up of this plan. 
The amendment was seconded by Olson. 
After discussion participated in by Barn- 
hart, Casey, Olson, Mason, and Siebert 
who, upon question, said that he personally 
favored the amendment, it was adopted on 
a roll call vote. 
Motion as amended carried unanimously. 
(At its meeting in Chicago the following 
week, the NAEA Board of Directors au- 
thorized its committee to proceed with set- 
ting up a number of advertising intern- 
ships for journalism teachers in the sum- 
mer of 1947.) 
Stempel, reporting for the Auditing Com- 
mittee, presented the following report: 


bilities for jour- 


we Committee finds that the bank 

balance less the last three checks, which 

have not cleared, coincides with the bal- 
ance as reported by the 

urer. It finds the finances of the “Asso 

ciation in good order as reported by the 

secretary- teresa 
mm . . Committee also examined the jour- 
, bank book, wank ¢ statements, and can- 
pelted checks of the business manager of 
and finds such records 
present full and the cancelled 
checks coincide with payments as entered 
in the journal. The totals and balances 
coincide with the 

Moved by Stempel and seconded by 
Drewry, the report was accepted. 

Upon request of President Thompson, 
the secretary-treasurer read the amendment 
which proposed to change the name of the 
National Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism to the Committee on Principles and 
Standards. Mott reviewed the background, 
pointed to the generally-accepted differ- 
ences between committees (temporary) and 
councils (permanent), and offered an 
amendment to the proposed amendment 
which would change the name to Council 
on Standards of Journalism. The amend- 
ment was seconded by Hyde. The amend- 
ment was carried. Vote on the amendment 
as amended was in the affirmative. 

The amendment to change the name of 
the National Council on Research in Jour- 
nalism to the Committee on Research in 
Journalism was then presented. Nixon 
moved and Mott seconded an amendment 
to the amendment which would merely 
drop the word “National” from the name 
of the Council rather than change it to a 
committee. The amendment to the amend- 
ment carried and the amendment as 
amended was adopted, thus changing the 
name of the National Council on Research 
in Journalism to the Council on Research 
in Journalism. 

The amendment adding Article 8 to the 
constitution of the Association was pre- 
sented: Dissolution: This Association may 
be dissolved by a two-thirds vote of the 
membership at any annual meeting. 

It was adopted after information given 
by Lashbrook and Ford that the NCEJ 
committee had prepared the amendment. 

Waldrop moved and Swindler seconded 
that the nominating committee of the As- 
sociation to be appointed by the new pres- 
ident be requested to send its slate of nom- 
inees for the presidency, vice-presidency, 
and secretary-treasurer with biographical 
data on each to members forty days in 
advance of the convention. Motion carried. 
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Casey moved that the new president be 
requested to appoint a program committee 
within a month to cooperate with himself 
and the officers of the AATJ in arrang- 
ing the program for the annual convention. 
Seconded by Schramm, the motion carried. 

Nixon presented the report of the nom- 
inating committee as follows: 

For president, Robert W. Desmond (Cal- 
ifornia) ; for vice-president, L. Niel Plum- 
mer (Kentucky); for secretary-treasurer, 
Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State); three 
members of the Council on Standards of 
Journalism (terms to expire in 1950), 
James L. C. Ford (Montana State), Paul 
J. Thompson (Texas), and William O. 
Trapp (Columbia); four members of the 
Council on Research in Journalism (terms 
to expire in 1950), Chilton R. Bush (Stan- 
ford), Kenneth R. Marvin (Iowa State), 
Ralph O. Nafziger (Minnesota), and Mar- 
cus M. Wilkerson (Louisiana State); two 
members to the Council on Radio Journal- 
ism (terms to expire in 1949), Floyd K. 
Baskette (Emory), Wilbur Schramm 
(lowa); two members of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism 
(terms expiring in 1948), Ralph D. Casey 
(Minnesota), Fredrick S. Siebert (IIli- 
nois) ; one alternate member to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journalism 
(term to expire in 1948), Franklin Banner 
(Penn State) ; one member of the Accred- 
iting Committee of the ACEJ (term to ex- 
pire in 1949), John E. Stempel (Indiana). 

President Thompson turned the chair 
over to Drewry. Nixon moved and Mason 
seconded the approval of the report of the 
nominating committee and instructing the 
secretary-treasurer to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the officers. Motion adopted. 

Drewry introduced president-elect Des- 
mond to the delegates. 

Wilkerson, chairman of the QuaRTERLY 
committee, recommended the re-election 
of Nixon as editor of the Quarterty for 
a two-year term. Seconded by Siebert, the 
motion passed. 

Drewry moved that the Association show 
its appreciation of the services of the offi- 
cers by a rising vote. Seconded by Swin- 
dler, the motion carried. 

Nixon presented the following report of 
the QUARTERLY: 

In many respects the year 1946 has been 
notable for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
The total amount of copy published has 
been the largest in the magazine’s his- 
tory; the two single-topic numbers, one 
devoted to Postwar Problems and the 
other to Radio Journalism, have been 


favorably received; the number of nop. 
member subscriptions and ya ar Sales 
has broken all records; and the maga. 
zine has closed the year with a bank 
balance only slightly less than last year, 
despite mounting costs of production, 

In some other respects, however, the 
year’s record is not so pleasing. Of the 
thirty-four major articles published in 
Volume Twenty-three, only fourteen have 
been by teachers or graduate students in 
schools of journalism. Except for a cur. 
tailment in the number of pages in the 
September and December issues, the busi. 
ness department would have closed the 
year with a sizable The magazine 
is now receiving a larger share of its 
support from non-member subscriptions 
than from the AATJ and AASDJ. These 
are matters which must receive earnest 
attention at this convention if the Qua. 
TERLY is to continue to progress. 

The editor will welcome suggestions as 
to subjects for other special numbers and 
as to persons who should be called upon 
for articles and book reviews. He wishes 
to express his thanks to all who have 
helped during the past year, especially 
the associate editor, Mr. Floyd K. Bas. 


kette; the business manager, Mr. Richard 
Joel; the secretary, Miss Ruth Feldman; 
and the departmental editors and Advisory 
Editorial Board members, particularly Dr. 
Wilbur Schramm, who, with the assistance 
of the Council on Radio Journalism, 
we the radio section of the June nunm- 
r. 


Wilkerson moved and Stempel seconded 
that the report be accepted. 

Joel presented the report of the business 
manager of the QuarTEeRLY (see financial 
statement). Moved by Stempel and sec- 
onded by Swindler, the report was ac- 
cepted. 

Wilkerson, reporting for the QuaRTERLY 
committee, recommended that the AASDJ 
appropriation to the QuarTerLy be in 
creased from $80 an issue to $100 an is- 
sue, effective in 1947. Pouncey moved and 
Waldrop seconded that this increase be 
made. Motion carried. 

Beth, reporting on the Journalism Bul- 
letin, related how the Bulletin was started 
as a war measure in 1942. He said that 
from twenty-five to fifty individuals con- 
tributed and also reported that his office 
would be glad to supply back copies on 
request. It was moved by Pouncey that 
the Bulletin be continued and that the 
editor’s report be accepted with thanks. 
Waldrop seconded the motion which was 
adopted. 

In this evening session at which matters 
of joint interest to the AASDJ and AAT] 
were under discussion and consideration, 
President Thompson turned the chair over 
to President MacDougall of the AAT]. 
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The AATJ President called for the re- 
port of the Joint Resolutions Committee 
by Swindler, its chairman. 

The following resolutions were read by 


Swindler: 

Be it resolved that the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism jointly express 
their appreciation of the unstinting cor- 
diality and hospitality of the University 
of Kentucky Department of Journalism, 
and extend their thanks particularly to 
L. Niel Plummer and Victor Portmann 
of the University of Kentuc for their 
signal personal labors in facilitating con- 
ventiop progress; and be it further re- 
solved that these associations jointly ex- 
press their appreciation to the Kentuc 
Press Association, the Lexington H 
Leader, and the Louisville Courier-Journal 
for their substantial cooperation with the 
above-mentioned University of Kentucky 
in the entertainment of the delegates to 
this convention. 

Whereas, the tangible interest of prac- 
ticing journalists in the efforts of the 
AASDJ and the AATJ to improve the 
standards of the profession through pro- 
fessional education is demonstrated in 
the cooperation of several national pro- 
fessional associations in supplying speak- 
ers for this convention, be it resolved 
that the AASDJ and the AATJ jointly 
express their appreciation to the associa- 
tions and to the speakers who represented 
them at our meetings here. 

Be it resolved that the retiring officers 
of the AASDJ, Paul J. Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Wilbur Schramm, 
State University of Iowa, and the retir- 
ing officers of the AATJ, Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall, Northwestern University, and 
William F. Swindler, University of Ne- 
braska, be given a vote of thanks by these 
associations for their labors during the 
preceding year; and be it further resolved 
that both associations especially express 
their appreciation for the continuous and 
efficient service of the secretary-treasurer, 
Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State Univer- 


sity. 
Whereas the consistent improvement of 
professional education for journalism re- 


quires the consistent, sympathetic and 
tangible support of the profession itself, 
be it resolved that the AASDJ and the 
AATJ jointly express their appreciation 
to the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association for its initiative in creating 
annual graduate scholarships for the 
study of circulation problems by qualified 
school of journalism graduates. 

Whereas, the AASDJ and the AATJ are 
both mindful of the dangers to effective 
professional education in journalism bred 
by an undue expansion of offerings in 
journalism by an ever greater number of 
institutions, and whereas, steps have now 
been taken to initiate a program of ac- 
creditation of institutions which seek to 
offer such professional training with due 
recognition of the effectiveness of their 
work in proportion to their size and area 
of service, be it resolved, that the AASDJ 

. 


and the AATJ emphasize again their en- 
dorsement of the principle of decredita- 
tion of professional journalism education 
and recommend the continuous efforts of 
both associations to ‘~ —_—— jour- 
nalists appropriately ormed of the 
progress in this development. 

Moved by Stempel and seconded by 
Nixon, the resolutions were unanimously 
approved. 

Coggeshall, chairman of the Time and 
Place Committee, moved that Philadelphia 
be the place and the spring of 1948 the 
time of the next conventions of the two 
associations. The motion was seconded by 
Beth. Casey protested that a fifteen-month 
interval was too long without a convention. 
Olson agreed that contemporary problems, 
especially in accrediting, made it unwise 
to postpone the convention until the time 
suggested. There was general discussion of 
dates with no unanimous agreement among 
the Christmas holidays, various weekends 
in January, and the suggested April dates. 
A show of hands was not conclusive. 

Nixon moved and Casey seconded that 
separate votes be taken on Time and Place. 
The motion carried. Discussion on time 
continued with Swindler, Casey, Desmond, 
Albert A. Applegate (Michigan State) and 
others participating. Hyde moved an 
amendment to the committee’s report that 
the convention be held on December 29, 
30, and 31, 1947. Swindler seconded. Mo- 
tion adopted. Original motion as amended 
was carried. 

Hyde moved an amendment that the 
meeting be held in Chicago. Wilkerson 
seconded. After Kansas City, Denver, and 
Philadelphia had been discussed, the 
amendment was voted on and declared 
lost. Perry moved that Philadelphia be the 
site of the convention. Seconded by Mer- 
win, the motion was carried. 

Lashbrook presented the following re- 
port of the NCEJ sub-committee on reor- 
ganization: 

The sub-committee on reorganization 
hereby recommends that the AASDJ di- 
rect the Council on Standards of Jour- 
nalism to name three members to serve 
on a joint committee with members named 
by other organizations in the field of 
journalism education to draft a plan of 
union to be acted upon at the next con- 
ventions of such associations. 

Ford reported that the committee’s rec- 
ommendation carried the endorsement of 
the NCEJ. Desmond took the chair. Lash- 
brook moved and Trapp seconded the adop- 
tion of the report. Motion carried. 
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Wilkerson, reporting for the AATJ mem- 
bers of the joint committee on reorgani- 
zation, said that the AATJ members were 
opposed to the plan as drawn up and dis- 
tributed to members, chiefly on the basis 
of membership proposals. MacDougall took 
the chair. Reddick moved acceptance of 
the AATJ report with thanks. Nixon sec- 
onded. Motion carried. 

Nixon moved that the new AATJ presi- 
dent appoint a committee of three to co- 


operate with the AASDJ committee already 
authorized in preparing a reorganization 
plan. Pouncey seconded. Donald D. Burch. 
ard (South Dakota State) suggested tha 
the widest possible representation of AAT} 
members be sought. Motion carried. 

The joint session was adjourned at 11:47 
p.m. 


Norvat Nem Loxon 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer for 1946 


your secretary-treasurer in making this 
annual report to the Association is com- 
plying with the constitution which requires 
that he shall report annually on: 

1) The work of the Association 

2) The work of the executive com- 

mittee 

3) The Association’s finances 
Since the twenty-fifth convention of the 

Association held in Columbus on January 
24 and 25, 1946, the Association through 
its duly elected officers has taken the fol- 
lowing actions: 

President Paul J. Thompson appointed 
himself, Raymond B. Nixon, editor of the 
JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY, and Norval Neil 
Luxon, secretary-treasurer, to represent the 
Association on the American Council on 
Education. 

President Thompson also appointed the 
following committees: 

Committee on Liaisons with Chinese 
Schools of Journalism: Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger (Minnesota), chairman; Robert W. 
Desmond (California), James L. C. Ford 
(Montana State), Curtis D. MacDougall 
(Northwestern), H. R. Long (Missouri). 
Committee on Advertising and Circula- 
tion Internships: Fredrick 8. Siebert (Il- 
linois), chairman; Thomas F. Barnhart 
(Minnesota), Philip Ward Burton (Iowa), 
Broderick Johnson (Syracuse), Bruce 
McCoy (Louisiana State.) 

Library Committee: Mrs, Eunice Col- 
lins Mohr (Illinois), chairman; BE. K. 
Johnston (Missouri), Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall (Northwestern), Ford Petit (De- 
troit News), James EB. Pollard (Ohio 
State), Paul J. Thompson (Texas). 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY Committee: 
M. M. Wilkerson (Louisiana State), chair- 
man; Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), Frank 
Luther Mott (Missouri). 

The secretary-treasurer, at the direction 
of the 1946 convention, continued to mail 
lists of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism to those requesting them. Because 
of the publication of the availability of the 
list in Wilson’s Vertical File Service Cata- 


log, a number of magazines, and library 
guides, the demand during the year wa 
much heavier than in 1945 when 142 copies 
were mailed. Some 842 copies have been 
mailed in 1946 to guidance officers and 
counselors in public schools and in th 
Veterans Administration, libraries, high 
school and college students, parents of 
prospective students interested in journal. 
ism as a career, and to members of the 
armed services. While this information 
service cost $42.76 for mimeographing the 
list twice, plus some $12.63 for 1%-cent 
postage, the cost of printing envelopes, 
the secretary-treasurer is of the opinion 
that it is good public relations for the A+ 
sociation and recommends its continuance. 

The secretary-treasurer also has replied 
to many letters from college and university 
deans and presidents asking for suggestion 
and recommendations for appointments to 
journalism and to public relations stafla 
The American Association of Teachers ol 
Journalism has a committee which hs 
studied the proposal to establish a per 
sonnel bureau and will report to the AAT! 
convention tomorrow. 

The secretary-treasurer, acting under con 
stitutional mandate, submitted to member 
institutions three constitutional amendments 
in advance of the twenty-day deadline be 


fore the convention, which amendments wil! | 


be voted on in this convention today. 
The executive committee during 194 


Authorized the payment of $59.55 
Charles B Rogers, for reimbursement 
expenses to the Association’s conventidl 
in Columbus at which he made a progres 
report on the survey of Association met 
on eee by him preliminary to th 
A ng program. 

Authorized the ent of $239.57 t 
James L. C. Ford, ex-officio member “ 


the American Council on Education frm 


Journalism, in reimbursement of expens¢ 
incurred in attending a meeting of ‘i 
ACEJ in New York City on April 21. 
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AASDJ Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 
AASDJ FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1946 


Balance on hand December 31, 1945 
1945 dues, 2 members at $25.00 
1946 dues, 33 members at 50.00 
ention 
— 45 dinners at $1.25 
69 luncheons at $2.00 


$2132.96 


Western Union, telegrams (Jan. 15) 

Paul J. Thompson, telegrams (Jan. 15) 

Neil House (Jan. 30) 

Akin Letter Bureau, Mimeographing (Jan. 30) 
Faculty Club, Convention Meals (Jan. 31) 
Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, stamps (Feb. 6) 
Charles E, Rogers, expenses to convention (Feb. 7) 
Paul J. Thompson, telegrams (Feb. 14) 

Western Union, telegrams (Mar. 16) 

eB. eR Be eee ree ree rere rere 
Charles E. Rogers, NCBJ tele and Post (Mar. 22)............eeeeeeee, 
Charles A. Trowbridge, printing (Mar. 29) 
Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, stamps (Apr. 1) 

Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (Apr. 6) 
American Council on Education, dues (Apr. 6) 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, March grant (Apr. 15) 
Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy, stamps (Apr. 15) 
Pennsylvania R. R. Fare to ACE meeting (Apr. 18) 
James L. C. Ford, expenses to ACEJ (Apr. 29) 
Norval Neil Luxon, ACE expenses (May 5) 

Charles A. Trowbridge, printing (May 11) 

Paul J. Thompson, telegrams (May 14) 

Western Union, telegrams (May 20) 

Western Union, telegrams (June 19) 

Ohio Bell Telephone, long distance (June 28) 

Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (July 21) 
Raymond B. Nixon, % 1945 honorarium (July 21) 
American Council on Education for Jour. (July 21) 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, June and Sept. grants (Oct. 16) 
Norval Neil Luxon, 1945 honorarium (Oct. 25) 
Mitchell V. Charnley, % 1945 honorarium (Oct. 25) 
Western Union, telegrams (Nov. 29) 

Paul J. Thompson, postage and teleg. (Nov. 29) 
Frederic E. Merwin, Research report (Dec. 28) 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing (Dec. 28) 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Dec. grant (Dec. 30) 
Bank charges during year 


$1977.40 
$ : 


Balance, December 31, 1946 


Voted that the secretary-treasurer rep- irty-three thirty- bers ha 
resent the Association at the annual thi of the four members have 
paid dues for 1946. 


pov wey & ” — a ot d 
cation held in cago May 2, 3, and 4, All outstanding bills are paid except two 
— = yt. K ,~ & 4 for $100 each to the editor of the Jour- 
$54.70. NALISM QUARTERLY and the secretary-treas- 
President Thompson, after polling mem- rer of the Association as their honoraria 
~ of the executive a and other for 1946. 
ssociation members, set January 9 and The secretary-treasurer takes this oppor- 
- - ppor 
10, 1947, as the dates and Lexington, Ky., tunity to thank the deans, directors, and 


+ Ba a nee — department chairmen for their cooperation 


The Association’s financial position is i" Promptly putting through requisitions 
none too strong in spite of the fact that for dues payments after being billed on 
dues of members were raised to $50 a March 15. Those who wish to be billed 
year at the twenty-fifth convention. Dues earlier need only to notify the office and 
for 1945 of all members are now paid and the necessary statements will be mailed. 
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As he has for the five years he has held 
office, the secretary-treasurer again calls 
attention to the unflattering record of As- 
sociation school staff m in holding 
membership in the parent organization of 
this group, the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. Only 165 staff 
members of the thirty-four member insti- 
tutions are members of the AATJ. This 
total represents some progress, specifically 
from 137 in 1944 and 153 in 1945, but it 
is still less than half what it should be. 
Institutions with the number of staff mem- . 


bers holding membership in AATJ are: Washington 
Boston Washington & Lee 
California Wisconsin 


Colorado In concluding this annual report for 194 
apenas the secretary-treasurer wishes to thank the 
Association, its officers, and the deans, di- 

rectors, and department heads of member 

institutions for the fine spirit of coopera- 


Iowa State tion uniformly shown this office. 
_——— x 
ansas tate 
Kentecky Norvat Ne Luxon 
Marquette Secretary-Treasurer 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY 24, 1946—JANUARY 8, 1947 
Balance on Hand, January 24, 1946 


Non-member Subscriptions 

Single Copy Sales and Back Numbers 
AASDJ Appropriation 

AATJ Appropriation 

Advertising 


—+——_- 
Total Receipts $3072.82 





Ecpenditures 


Printing, Engraving, Mailing (4 issues) 
Postage 

Reprints 

Office Supplies and Stationery 
Associate itor (5 issues) 
Business Manager (4 issues) 
Clerical Assistance 

Back Copies 

A ea Fees 

Telephone and Telegraph 
Refunds 


Miscellaneous 


Total Expenditures 
Loss on Above Operations 


Cash in Bank, Jan. 8, 1947 


Accounts Receivable and Collectible 
Balance due on AASDJ-AATJ Appropriation 
Advertising and Subscription Accounts 


Total Assets, Jan. 8, 1947 
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American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism 


Thirtieth Convention, Lexington, Ky., Jan. 10-11, 1947 


Te American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism met in joint convention 
with the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., January 9, 10, and 11, 1947, with 
headquarters at the Phoenix Hotel. The 
University of Kentucky was host institu- 
tion and members of the department of 
journalism there handled local arrange- 
ments. It was the thirtieth convention of 
the Association. 

One hundred twenty-three teachers of 
journalism, representing fifty-seven schools 
and departments in thirty states, regis- 
tered at the convention. 

Institutions and number of staff mem- 
bers registered included (no figure indi- 
cates one representative) : 

Alabama 2, Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Boston, , Green State Uni- 
versity (Ohio) 2, Butler, California, Col- 
orado, Columbia, ‘Dra ke, Duquesne, mory 
3, Evansville, r in-Simmons, 
Illinois 10, Indiana 4, R.., . Iowa State 
7 Kansas. 3, Kansas State, Kent State 
University (Ohio), Kentucky 6, Knox Col- 
vit, Mesmeete A Wemiabere, Gitar he 

e, ette arygrove College 
Michigan State, Minnesota 6, Missouri 4 
Montana State, Nebraska, New York Uni- 
versity, Northwestern 3, Ohio 2, a 
State 4, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. 
Oregon, Oregon State, Pennsylvania ass 
2, Regis College, Rutgers 4, College of 
St. Scholastica, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Syracuse 6, Temple, Texas 3. Toledo, 
Tulane, Union College (Barbourvil le, Ky.), 
Washington and Lee, Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis), Wayne, West Virginia 3, 
Wisconsin 5. 


The Association met in joint session with 
the AASDJ Friday evening and the pro- 
ceedings of that joint meeting are carried 
in the proceedings of the AASDJ (see 
page 76). 

Four roundtables opened the Saturday 
morning session. Subjects and leaders were: 

“Problems of Authors of Textbooks and 
Articles on Journalism,’ Roland BE. Wol- 
seley (Syracuse). 

“Teaching Specialized Reporting,” Floyd 
K. Baskette (Emory). 

“Journalism Curricula in Small Col- 
leges,” Roberta Clay (Arkansas State 
Teachers). 

“Teaching Business Journalism Courses,” 
Arne Rae (Illinois). 


The first business session of the Associa- 
tion was called to order in the Ballroom 
of the Phoenix Hotel by William F. 
Swindler (Nebraska), vice-president. Sum- 
maries of three of the four roundtables 
were given and later submitted for publi- 
cation 4s follows: 

Discussion leaders of the roundtable on 
authors of textbooks and articles of which 
Wolseley was chairman were Laurence R. 
Campbell (Syracuse), John E. Drewry 
(Georgia), Helen M. Patterson (Wiscon- 
sin), and Frank Luther Mott (Missouri). 
Michael Radock (Kent State) summar- 
ized the discussion. Campbell emphasized 
that timely articles have the best chance 
of being published in magazines of wide 

appeal. Drewry, discussing the marketing 
of books, suggested that one of three pre- 
liminary procedures be adopted by the 
author: (1) Submission of the plan for 
the book to publishers; (2) Choosing an 
agent to handle the manuscript; (3) Sub- 
mission of completed manuscript to one 
publishing house at a time. Drewry warned 
that an agent must be selected with care 
and pointed out that the third plan is 
usually unsatisfactory because it often re- 
quires changes and revisions. He also sug- 
gested that authors choose as their pub- 
lishers, if possible, a house which main- 
tains a good road staff which aids greatly 
in the promotion of a book. Miss Patterson 
listed the fields of critical writing, tech- 
niques of reader interest and readability, 
publicity, women’s fields, editorial writing, 
sports writing, typography, magazine edit- 
ing, radio writing, radio news writing, psy- 
chology of advertising, agricultural journal- 
ism, science writing, labor journalism, and 
religious journalism as those which need 
book treatment. Mott stressed the need of 
greater interest in textbooks on the part of 
journalism teachers and pointed to the at- 
tendance at the session as an evidence 
that such an interest is being awakened. 

Miss Clay was assisted in her discussion 
of journalism in small colleges by James G. 
Johnson (Evansville), Sister Mary Regina 
(St. Regis College), Sister Mary Digna 
(College of St. Scholastica), and Sister 
Mary Judith (Marygrove College). 
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That “small college is entitled to give 
the courses it is prepared to give” was the 
consensus of the participants. It was pointed 
out, however, that consideration must be 
given to the fact that some accrediting 
agencies look askance at the small college 
offering more than twelve hours of jour- 
nalism courses. but on the other hand, 
graduates of these colleges wishing to do 
graduate work in journalism are usually 
required to present a minimum of twenty 
undergraduate credit hours in journalism. 

A study of the curricula of about sixty 
small colleges showed that the number of 
journalism courses varied from none to 
eleven; that the four courses most com- 
monly offered were (1) News Writing 
and Reporting, (2) Copyreading and Edit- 
ing, (3) Feature Writing, and (4) Cre- 
ative Writing. Courses offered in one or 
more of these small institutions included 
Photography, How to Read a Newspaper, 
Supervision of High School Publications, 
History of Journalism, Propaganda Analy- 
sis, Religious Journalism, Critical and Edi- 
torial Writing, Advertising, Publicity, Com- 
munity Newspaper, Individual Problems, 
Directed Reading, and Publications, a 
course for student publication staff mem- 

rs. 

There was general agreement that jour- 
nalism should be taught as a profession 
and that methods of obtaining practical 
experience included summer jobs on week- 
lies and dailies, correspondent jobs while 
going to school, working on local week- 
lies, and working for press associations. 

Objectives of small-college journalism, 
besides offering limited preparation for 
newspaper work were listed as fitting per- 
sons in public life for newspaper contacts, 
preparing teachers for supervision of high 
school publications, training in accuracy 
and dependability, training in writing of 
clear, concise, factual English, developing 
a curiosity about and understanding of the 
world, fostering a better understanding 
through newspaper reading and writing of 
the traditional cultural subjects, and the 
developing of social intelligence. 

Baskette was assisted in the discussion 
of the problems of teaching specialized re- 
porting by Mitchell V. Charnley (Minne- 
sota), William A. Sumner (Wisconsin), 
and Frederic E. Merwin (Rutgers). The 
roundtable was devoted to three areas of 
specialized reporting: (1) Labor, (2) Busi- 
ness, and (3) Science. There was general 
agreement that specialized reporting should 


be reserved for the student’s fifth year, jf 
possible. Necessity of building an excel. 
lent background before undertaking spe. 
cialized reporting was stressed. 

Charnley reported on Minnesota’s semj. 
nar courses in technical reporting. Sumner 
discussed projects for the beginning science 
reporter, and Merwin outlined projects for 
labor-management reporting. Merwin rec. 
ommended cooperation with the business 
editors association as a means of obtaining 
helpful laboratory projects. 

How much and what kind of science 
journalism students should be required to 
study occupied much of the discussion, 
Charnley and Merwin favored science sur. 
vey courses, Sumner laboratory sciences, 
There was general agreement among the 
discussion leaders that journalism students 
who use geography to meet college or uni- 
versity science requirements are not get. 
ting adequate background. 

Objectives and content desired in busi- 
ness journalism courses and teaching aids 
and techniques were discussed by the 
teachers of journalism business courses in 
the roundtable on business journalism 
courses. 

William J. Oecertel (Syracuse), pointed 
out that “In most journalism schools the 
war years caused a delay in the teaching 
of publication management courses that 
certainly was not accompanied by a sini- 
lar delay in progress and development of 
the publication management field in ac. 
tual practice. Men students are a neces 
sity before management courses can be 
started, and enough men students simply 
weren't available during the 1941-194 
era.” 

Subjects for inclusion in publication 
management courses recommended by Oer- 
tel included, in addition to circulation 
management and advertising, which were 
discussed separately at the roundtable: 
Labor and industria] relations; personnel; 
publication research—readership and mar- 
keting studies; publication relations and 
promotion—circulation, advertising, edito- 
rial; production efficiency—plant layout. 
equipment, office management; costs and 
finances—income, budgets, costs and ex 
penditures, accounting; organization— 
knowledge of general management method: 
and principles; economics of managemen! 
—buying and selling, prices and rates; and 
business law and law of communications. 

Whether the objective in advertising 
courses in journalism schools should be t 
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train technicians for the preparation of 
newspaper advertisements, direct mail 
pieces, and radio commercials, or to train 
students for membership in the advertising 
profession was raised by Charles H. Sand- 
age (Illinois). ; 

His practice of sending circulation stu- 
dents along with student teams to go out 
to Louisiana newspapers was described by 
Bruce R. McCoy (Louisiana State). Stu- 
dents in his circulation course are 
given assignments involving actual circula- 
tion problems of cooperating newspapers, 
frequently doing their assignments in the 
business offices of the newspapers. He de- 
scribed his teaching methods as “grass 
roots” teaching, intended to combine class 
room instruction with actual circulation 
problems and practices of small news- 
papers. 

The group urged that the AATJ arrange 
similar roundtables at future conventions, 
and that more time in the convention pro- 
gram be allowed for such discussions. 

Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State) read 
the following Secretary-Treasurer’s report: 

The Association had 299 members on 
its rolls December 31, 1946, a new high 
mark for membership. Of this number, 
258 were paid up for 1946; twelve new 
memberships were to become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, and twenty-nine members 
paid through 1945 whose dues for 1946 
were not yet received were still listed. 
Of the 258 paid-up members for 1946, 
fifty-one were new members. In addition 
to the twelve new members whose dues 
are paid for 1947, sixty-two 1946 mem- 
bers had paid their 1947 dues. 

The 299 members are drawn from 123 
institutions of higher learning from Cal- 
ifornia to Maine and from ashington 
to Florida. The thirty-four member insti- 
tutions in the American Association of 


Schools and Seperate of Journalism 
AATJ 


supply 165 members with the re- 
maining 134 representing eighty-nine col- 
leges and universities. 

Payment of 1945 dues in 1946 by four- 
teen members raised the number of 1945 
members from 216, paid as of December 
31, 1945, to 240. 

Early in 1947 a concerted campaign to 
enroll as members new staff personnel in 
journalism schools and departments is 
planned by the office of the secretary- 
treasurer. Conducted in connection with 
an attempt to compile information for a 
comprehensive directory of teachers of 
journalism in four-year institutions of 
higher learning, the campaign will at- 
— to reach every teacher of journal- 
sm. 

The American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism should have a much larger 
membership. If journalism teachers had 
the same interest in their field as do 
teachers in most other areas, the mem- 
bership should double the present number. 
Fewer than one-half of the staff members 


of schools and departments holding mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
hold membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism and the 
record of other schools offering profes- 
sional work in journalism is even less 
desirable. Only 134 teachers of journalism 
in institutions outside the AASDJ mem- 
bership are members of the teachers’ or- 
ganization. 

If each Association member oe 
would constitute himself a mem hip 
committee of one and make it his goal to 
obtain one member for the Association 
within the next thirty days, the member- 
ship rolls would be doubled. It would be 
of great assistance to the secretary-treas- 
urer if Association members would assume 
some of the responsibility of trying to 
increase the membership of the Associa- 
tion by urging their colleagues at their 
own institutions and in other schools and 
departments to join the Association. The 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY alone is worth the 
cost, and in addition the member re- 
ceives the Journalism Bulletin, filled with 
teaching aids, and can avail himself of 
the other services, including placement, 
offered by the Association. 

It was moved by Charnley and seconded 
by A. Gayle Waldrop (Colorado) that the 
report be adopted subject to the approval 
of the Auditing Committee. John W. Gar- 
berson, Director of Educational Services 
for the Saturday Evening Post presented a 
paper on “Case Histories in Fact Writing,” 
which is found on page 31. 

“A Chinook Wind Blows on Champa 
Street,” a paper on the Denver Post was 
presented by Waldrop (to be published in 
June issue of QuartTerty). Following the 
presentation of this paper, Ralph D. Casey 
(Minnesota) remarked upon its excel- 
lence and suggested that a similar analy- 
sis of another newspaper be presented at 
the program of the next convention. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m. to 
meet immediately in the Fireside Room 
for the luncheon at which Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall (Northwestern), president of the 
Association, presided. The address of James 
Pope, managing editor of the Louisville 
Courier Journal is found on page 28. 

Following the luncheon the Association 
reconvened in the Ballroom where Presi- 
dent MacDougall delivered his presiden- 
tial address (see page 1). 

Following his address the Association 
voted unanimously upon motion by Albert 
A. Applegate (Michigan State), seconded 
by Merwin, to approve the following 
amendment which adds an article to the 
constitution of the Association: 

ARTICLE 12—This Association may be 
disbanded by a majority vote of mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting. 
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Upon motion by Baskette, seconded by 
Donald D. Burchard (South Dakota State) 
the following change in Article 4 of the 
constitution was unanimously approved: 

Annual Dues. The annual dues for mem- 
bership shall be four dollars, payable in 
advance for the calendar year, at least 
three dollars of this amount to go to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Dues paid on or 
before March 1 shall entitle the member 
to a full year’s subscription to the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, organ of the associa- 
tion. Dues paid between March 1 and 
December 31 shall not entitle the mem- 
ber to issues of the QUARTERLY published 
prior to the payment of dues unless such 
copies are available. All subscriptions 
expire with the December issue. 

The report of the Auditing Committee, 
George Starr Lasher (Ohio), Chairman, 
P. I. SReed (West Virginia), and James C. 
Stratton (Oklahoma A. & M.): 

Your Auditing Committee having in- 
epected the records of the treasurer of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
— was impressed with the care- 

ing of the receipts and expendi- 
of the organization and are pleased 
to report the accounts in order. 

The report of Auditing Committee was 
accepted upon motion of Stratton, seconded 
by Paul H. Wagner (Ohio State). 

Kenneth Q. Jennings (Rutgers), chair- 
man of the committee on the establishment 
of a personnel bureau by the Association, 
then reported on the survey made by the 
committee and presented the committee’s 
recommendations to the Association. 

President MacDougall interrupted the 
business session in order that Max R. 
Grossman (Boston) could present his paper 
on, “Problems of Contemporary Foreign 
Correspondence” (see page 37). 

After the paper, Luxon introduced the 
following resolution: 

Resolved that the Association authorize 
and empower the Secretary-Treasurer to 
pay to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY the 
sum of $3 per member representing 1947 
dues collected prior to the effective date 
of the amendment raising the annual 
dues to $4 and the QUARTERLY’s share 
to $3; and that it further authorize and 
empower the Secretary-Treasurer to pay 
to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY all of the 
back dues owed for years prior to 1947 
and collected in 1947. 

The resolution was seconded by Truman 
Pouncey (Oklahoma) and unanimously 
passed. 


Discussion of the report of the personnel 
bureau committee was then resumed and, 
upon motion by Edwin Emery (Minnesota) , 
seconded by Pouncey, the following six 
recommendations of the committee were 
unanimously adopted 


1. That the American Seecation of 
Teachers of Journalism establish a_ per. 
sonnel bureau as a permanent part of its 
° zation. 

That a registration fee of $2 be 


¢ 

3. That the assessment for obtaining 
a position through the bureau be one per 
cent of the first year’s 

4. That the institution hiring a teacher 
from the personnel bureau should not be 
assessed. 

5. That registration should be limita 
to AATJ members. 

6. That the personnel aang should 
set no standards for applicants 
Burchard moved that the location of the 

personnel bureau be in the office of the 
secretary-treasurer of the Association. Sec. 
onded by Baskette, the motion passed 
unanimously. 

After discussion of the Association's f. 
nances participated in by Kenneth R. Mar. 
vin (Iowa State), J. Edward Gerald (Min. 
nesota), and Luxon, Jennings moved and 
Gerald seconded that the Association au. 
thorize the executive committee to approve 
necessary expenditures to establish the per- 
sonnel bureau. Motion carried unanimously. 

Ralph O. Nafziger moved and Sumner 
seconded that the incoming president of 
the Association appoint a program com- 
mittee to work in cooperation with a sim- 
ilar committee from the AASDJ and the 
officers of the Association in planning the 
next convention. Motion unanimously. 

Gerald moved and Swindler seconded that 
the executive committee be instructed to pre- 
pare an amendment requiring that amend- 
ments must be submitted to the secretary- 
treasurer sixty days before the convention 
and sent by him to all members twenty 
days before the convention. Motion lost. 

Nafziger presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee which by action of 
the Columbus convention had been circu- 
lated to all members by mail. While the 
ballots were being counted, Leslie G. Moel- 
ler (Iowa) suggested that the secretary- 
treasurer be voted an honorarium for his 
duties. Emery moved and Pouncey sec- 
onded that the Association pay a $50 hon- 
orarium to the secretary-treasurer. Motion 
unanimously 

The ballots having been counted, Presi- 
dent MacDougall reported that Marcus M. 
Wilkerson (Louisiana State) had been 
elected president; Charles E. Bounds (Ala- 
bama), vice-president, and Luxon re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The convention adjourned at 4:45 p.m. 

Norvat Nem Luxon 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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AATJ FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1946 


Receipts 


Balance on hand December 31, 1945 
1944 dues payment of one member 
1945 dues payments of 14 members 
1946 dues payments of 241 members 
1947 dues payments of 73 members 


91 Convention Fees ya $1.00 
80 Luncheons at $2.00 
20 Dinners at $3.00 


Expenditures 


Neil House, convention meals (Jan. 30) 

Akin Letter Bureau, 7 ey ing — 30) 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., ees (Jan. 80). 
—— Haberman, projectionist an. 30). 

t. Louis Button Co., convention badges (Jan. "80) 
Beets Hildebrand, registering convention (Jan. 31) 
Esther Surington, registering convention (Jan. 31) 
Charles A. Trowbridge ss (Feb. 6) 
Western Union, telegrams % 

Ohio State University, Weahens (Mar. 5) 

Cc. B. yg for convention ei 6) 

Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing (Mar. 29) 

Akin Letter Bureau, gg ae nae (Mar. 29) 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, appropriation (Apr. 15) 

Postmaster Nathan A. oy, stamps ar Ry 

Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 

Kansas University Press, Journalism 

JOURNALISM piney Mtory Bs he (Oct. 

Norval Neil Luxon, hono Oct. 25 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, single oe ( 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, appropriation 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, single cone ( a 

Postmaster Nathan A. bE 

Akin Letter Bureau being 

Charles A. Trow bridge C Co. > pri ting {Dee. § 

Akin Letter eae aan sstenooere oo ies. Dee. 31 
er Bureau eographing ) 

Bank charges for 1 1946 


aSrotoureSnens 
WaARseosess 


$1272.07 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1946 


Account with the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Due QuarTwRLY for share of 1944 dues collected in 1946 
Due QuaRTHRLY for share of 1945 dues collected in 1946 
Due QuarTeRLy for share of 1946 dues collected = Leer 
Due QuarTeRiLy for share of 1947 dues collected in 


Less overpayment for dues collected in 1945 
(See p. 127, March 1946 JouRNALISM QUARTERLY) 


Net amount due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY from membership dues 
April 15 Paid JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Oct. 16 Paid JourNaLism ARTERLY 
Dee. 80 Paid JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 





American Council on 


Education for Journalism 


Minutes of Meeting Held at Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 7, 1946 


Final approval to the accrediting pro- 
gram as set up by the Accrediting Com- 
mittee was voted by the American Council 
on Education for Journalism at its meet- 
ing in Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, O., De- 
cember 7, 1946. The Accrediting Commit- 
tee had met in the same city three weeks 
earlier. 

Present for the newspaper associations 
were Dwight Marvin (ASNE), David Howe 
(ANPA), Holt McPherson (SNPA), Wal- 
ter Allen (NEA), and Fred Pownall (In- 
land). Representing the AASDJ were Ralph 
D. Casey (Minnesota), Frank Mott (Mis- 
souri), Fred Siebert (Illinois), Kenneth 
Olson (Northwestern), and John Drewry 
(Georgia), alternate voting for James L. 
C. Ford (Montana), who could not attend. 
Speaking for the Accrediting Committee 
were Neil Luxon (Ohio State), Earl Eng- 
lish (Missouri), and Charles F. McCahill 
(ANPA); at the earlier meeting Paul J. 
Thompson (Texas), Raymond B. Nixon 
(Emory), Ralph O. Nafziger (Minnesota), 
and Stephen C. Noland (ASNE) also were 
in attendance. 

President Marvin called the meeting to 
order at 10 a.m. After the minutes of the 
previous meeting had been read and ap- 
proved, the president introduced Walter 
Allen, publisher of the Brookline, Mass., 
Chronicle as the new representative of 
NEA replacing Walter Crim, member of 
the Council since its inception, who had 
died during the summer. A committee com- 
posed of Howe and Siebert later intro- 
duced a_ resolution memorializing Mr. 
Crim’s long and faithful service. It was 
adopted unanimously. 

Secretary-Treasurer Olson presented the 
following financial report for the first six 
months of operation under the present 


budget: 
Receipts 


Balance in old account 
SNPA pledge 

Inland pledge 

NEA pledge 

ANPA pledge 

AASDJ pledge 

ASNE pledge 


pledg 
Editor and Publisher contri- 
bution 


Eaependitures 
Office expense, executive sec- 
retary 
Salary, executive 
six months 
Clerical help, executive sec- 
retary 
Council general expense 
Travel expense, Accrediting 


Committee 1,617.97 


$ 5,483.09 


$ 9,149.73 

The treasurer pointed out that whereas 
the first year’s budget had been set up for 
the calendar year of 1946, actual operations 
of the new accrediting program had not 
begun until June 1, when the executive 
secretary of the Accrediting Committee had 
begun work. It was moved by Siebert and 
seconded by Howe that the Council’s fiscal 
year be from June 1 to June 1. Motion 
carried. 

The treasurer also pointed out the budget 
for 1946 as set up by the Council Finance 
Committee in January 1946 left some 
budget accounts with more money than 
had been needed, whereas other budget 
accounts, notably the travel and expense 
account for the Accrediting Committee, 
would not be sufficient. It was moved by 
Pownall and seconded by Siebert that the 
president and the secretary-treasurer be em- 
powered to transfer funds from accounts 
with surplus funds to deficient accounts as 
needed in order to carry out the accredit- 
ing program for the year. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mott and seconded by 
Pownall that the treasurer’s report be ac- 
cepted. Motion carried. 

President Marvin then called on Luxon 
to present the major business of the meet- 
ing: the report and recommendations of 
the Accrediting Committee. Luxon reviewed 
the difficulties in getting a full-time execu- 
tive secretary and expressed the satisfac- 
tion of the group in finally obtaining the 
services of Dr. Earl English, who was re- 
leased by the University of Missouri to 
begin his work June 1. English, he ex- 
plained, had spent the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where he had con- 
sulted with Charles Rogers and Ralph Naf- 
ziger on previous studies and then had 
evolved a plan of accrediting procedure 
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ind a thorough-going quantitative question- 
naire to be sent to the schools applying 
for accreditation, This he had taken to 
members of the Accrediting Committee 
ind members of the Council around the 
country for their criticism and suggestion. 
The Accrediting Committee then met in 
Cleveland Nov. 15 and 16 and after a two- 
day discussion unanimously adopted the 
following report which it presented to the 
Council as its recommendation: 


The Accrediting Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism 
has carried on an intensive study in an 
attempt to determine a sound basis for 
scereditl . In recommending the follow- 
ing method of accreditation the commit- 
tee feels it has taken into consideration 
the special objectives of journalism train- 
ing existing in the various institutions 
and has carefully avoided the dangers of 
standardization of procedure. 

By means of the questionnaire method 
each school will be asked to supply the 
committee with approximately forty items 
of factual data which in the opinion of 
the committee reflect the resources avail- 
able for the journalism training. These 
items include the readily measurable as- 
pects of faculty, library, curricula, stu- 
dents, financial support, and employers’ 
appraisals of graduates. 

is factual data will be compiled for 
all schools seeking immediate accredita- 
tion in such a that a school’s rela- 
tive rank for any particular item or its 
over-all achievement for forty items will 
be readily available to the accrediting 
committee. Thus superiority in some items 
may compensate for deficiency in others. 
In this way, the committee avoided 
putting itself in the untenable position 
of having to set up inflexible levels of 
minimum achievement, for the schools 
themselves will set the standards. Thus 
the committee will need only to compare 
the relative over-all pattern of achieve- 
ment of a particular school with the ma- 
jority practice. 

The committee further has set up a 
system of visitation whereby members of 
the committee and regional representatives 
chosen by them will visit each school 
applying for accreditation. Such intangi- 
bles as student morale, teaching effective- 
ness, school prestige, and other items of 
a qualitative nature will be evaluated. 

hus the committee will have available 
for its final evaluation a summary of a 
report from the committee of visitors and 
the factual data from the questionnaire. 
It is the unanimous opinion of the ac- 
crediting committee that an evaluation 
must not rest entirely on the pure 
quantitative results of the questionnaire. 
The actual cme! of an institution 
will be based upon the weighing of the 
data drawn from the questionnaire plus 
the qualitative information obtained from 
personal visitation. 

After a detailed item-by-item examina- 
tion and discussion of the questionnaire, 
Thompson moved roval of the ques- 
tionnaire as revised, McCahill seconded the 
motion which was unanimously adopted. 


Nixon moved and McCahill seconded 
that accrediting be done by schools and 
by sequences, the number and names of 
which to be determined later. Motion 
adopted. 

Nafziger moved and Nixon seconded that 
the questionnaire be sent to all schools 
and departments of journalism offering 

professional major in journalism. 


a 
Ad unanimously. 

echt moved and Nafziger seconded 
that the accrediting committee visitors 


committees each be composed of three 
persons, an educator member and a news- 
paper member of the accrediting commit- 
tee or representatives chosen by them, 
and a onal representative selected by 
the two visitors. The visiting committee 
will be accom ed whenever possible 
by the executive secretary of the ac- 
crediting committee. Unanimously adopted. 


After an item by item discussion of the 
points involved, it was moved by Howe 
and seconded by Allen that the Council ac- 
cept the Accrediting Committee’s recom- 
mendations. The motion carried unani- 
mously. 

Although Council members concurred in 
the recommendation as to the makeup of 
the visiting committees to inspect the 


schools making application for accrediting, 
it was felt that in accrediting certain pro- 
fessional sequences the committee should 
have the assistance of expert judgment 
from those fields. It was therefore moved 


by Howe and seconded by Pownall that 
where a radio sequence or an advertising 
sequence is to be inspected the NAB co- 
ordinating committee and the AAAA co- 
ordinating committee be notified and cor- 
dially invited to name one representative 
to participate in the visitation. The motion 


carried. 

After lunch, President Marvin called on 
English to present the questionnaire which 
the Accrediting Committee planned to send 
to all schools applying for accreditation. 
English went over the questionnaire point 
by point, demonstrating how the factual 
data reported by each school on some 
forty different items embracing such read- 
ily measurable aspects as faculty, library, 
curricula, laboratory facilities, students, 
and financial support would reflect the re- 
sources available for journalism training. 
He also explained the plan of having em- 
ployers of the school’s graduates report 
their appraisal of these students and their 
training. 

Minor amendments were suggested by 
the Council. It was then moved by Casey 
and seconded by Drewry that the question- 
naire be accepted as amended. Motion 
carried. 
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The major recommendations of the Ac- 
crediting Committee now having been ap- 
proved, it was moved by Siebert and sec- 
onded by Howe that the Council accept 
and approve the accrediting program as 
recommended by the Accrediting Commit- 
tee. Motion carried. 

Discussion then turned to means of fi- 
nancing the trips of visiting committees 
which would make qualitative reports on 
the schools applying. It was moved by 
Pownall and seconded by Mott that the 
fee for inspection to be paid by the school 
be set at $100. Motion carried. 

Casey brought up the problem of the 
expansion of journalism courses on the 
junior college level. It was moved by Casey 
and seconded by Siebert that the president 
appoint a committee to gather data on 
the extent of instruction in journalism in 
junior colleges. Motion was carried and 


President Marvin appointed Casey (chaj 
man), Siebert, aaa Sone to this cg 
mittee, with instructions to report at 
later meeting. 

Howe presented the report on the ANP 
Monograph competition and asked for no 
inations for the judge of the 1947 c 
petition. Fourteen outstanding Americ 
newspaper editors were nominated. Hy 
also presented ten topics which had } 
suggested for the 1947 competition. Res 
of the ballot showed that the topic ‘ 
Free Press—the Key to Human Surviy 
was the first choice of the Council. 

Council meeting adjourned at 5:15 p 
to the Union Club where Charles F. M 
hill, general manager of the Clevela 
News, was host at dinner. 


Kennet E. Otson 
Secretary-Treasure 


A Selected Bibliography from British Journals 
(Continued from page 72) 


——Annual Report of the Council for the Year Ended Dec. 31, 1945. IJJ 34:341 pli 


Sept.-Oct. 
Refers to Institute of Journalists. 


—Council’s Decisions: Fusion Essential in the Best Interests of Journalists. IJJ 34:3 


p151 Nov. 


Unity with National Union of Journalists favored 26-3. 


—Delegates Allege NUJ 


Campaign Against IoJ. WPN 36:919 p8 Oct. 10. 


——Institute President’s Address: Fusion: “Don’t Be Impatient”; Closed Shop: “Hop 


of New Spirit?”; 
50:2544 p35 Oct. 12. 


Press Inquiry: “May Be Bitter Disappointment to Critics.” 


——A Reply to Two Presidents: By Man-in-the-Street. NW 50:2544 p43 Oct. 12. 
A polemic on the closed shop in news rooms. 
Anprews, W. L. Effect of Closed Shop Policy on Institute-N. U. J. Merger. NW 50: 


p13 Oct. 5. 


Bean, Kertrn. We Are Working Out the Blue Print for the New International. J 29:10 


pl21 Oct. 


The author is secretary of International Organization of Journalists. 


OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Distribution of British Newspapers in Spain Stopped. WPN 36:927 1 


Dec. 5. 


——M. P.s’ Questions on Danger of C. O. I. Being Used for Biased Party Publicity 


NW 50:2546 pl03 Oct. 26. 


Central Office of Information faces questioning. 

——Russians Queued for Three Hours to Read British Ally. WPN 36:923 pl2 Nov. 7. 
How a British paper circulated inside Russia, 

——Voice of Britain Speaks to Poles Behind ‘Iron Curtain.’ WPN 36:927 p13 Dec. 5. 
The organ of British Foreign office in Poland. 


eae a B. B. C. Sole Judge of What Goes in News Bulletin. NW 50:2546 pli 


Purity of the news and British bureaucracy. 





News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments of 

journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and the 

like . . . must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 

sity, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the June issue 
must reach him by May 1. 


STILL seeking staffs adequate to instruct 
record-breaking enrollments, many 
schools and departments of journalism 
have announced appointments additional 


Five teachers have been added to the 
staff of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Vernon R. Fryburger, Jr., formerly 
teacher of marketing and retailing at 
@ Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, is teach- 
ing advertising part-time while studying 


Thomas V. Waber has been appointed 
wamto teach radio production and direction. 
lm tle has been educational program director 
of radio station WKAR, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. During the war he 
served with the Army Airways Communi- 
cations system. 

Charles E. Flynn, publicity director of 
the Illinois Athletic Association, is teach- 
ing the course in high school journalism. 
Mr. Flynn, a member of the journalism 
staff for ten years, directed the [Illinois 
State High School Press Association and 
previously taught the high school journal- 
ism course. 

The course in trade and technical maga- 
tines is being taught by Lisle A. Rose, 
editor of engineering publications at TIIli- 
nois, Mr. Rose came to Illinois in Febru- 
ary from Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology where he was director of pub- 
lications and editorial consultant for nu- 
merous engineering and industrial firms. 

Theodore A. Duffield, telegraph editor 
of the Champaign-Urbana (Ill.) Courier, 


and formerly editor of the Bureau County 
Republican at Princeton, Illinois, is teach- 
ing reporting. 

= > * 

Three more newspapermen have joined 
the teaching staff of the department of 
journalism, Michigan State College. 

Joseph A. Del Porto has been appointed 
an assistant professor. He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1935, and received his master’s degree from 
the University of Chicago in 1936. Profes- 
sor Del Porto has worked on the staff of 
the New York American, Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago Tribune, City News Bureau 
of Chicago, and the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch- 
Herald-Sun. 

Don J. Gemmel has been appointed an 
instructor. A graduate of the University of 
Iowa with an A.B. in 1935, he has worked 
with the old Tri-City Star, Davenport, Iowa, 
and the Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch. Fol- 
lowing his discharge from the Navy as a 
lieutenant, junior grade, last spring, he was 
employed in public relations with World 
Airways. 

Vernon B. Bowen, a graduate of Evans- 
ville College in 1939, has been appointed 
as instructor. He has done graduate work 
at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science and the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri. Mr. Bowen 
has worked for the Evansville (Ind.) Cou- 
rier and The Stars and Stripes. 


At Minnesota, Edgar Crane, Minnesota 
graduate and Minneapolis Tribune reporter, 
has been named a part-time instructor in 
reporting. Additional teaching assistants in- 
clude three Minnesota graduates, Otto 
Silha, Minneapolis Star, Gareth Hiebert, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, and Ralph Back- 
lund, WCCO news staff. Named teaching 
assistants in advertising were John Forney 
of Campbell-Mithun agency and Mrs. Majel 
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Espelund Earhuff, copywriter for The Day- 
ton Company. Journalism student counsel- 
ors are Stuart Hoyt, Harvard University 
graduate, and Philip D. Smith, graduate 
of the School of Journalism, University of 
Southern California. 


*- * * 


Dr. Raymond D. Lawrence, chief edito- 
rial writer of the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
has been appointed lecturer in the Divi- 
sion of Journalism, Stanford University, 
for the Spring quarter to conduct a course 
in interpretive news writing. 

Alfred E. Pickerell joined the Stanford 
University staff in January as instructor. 
He was formerly with the Associated Press 
in Pittsburgh and the Washington Post, 
and was a graduate assistant at Syracuse 
University in 1941-42. 


Be oe 


Appointed to an associate professorship, 
Dr. Henry Ladd Smith began teaching at 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, with the second semester. He 
is a Yale graduate with master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees from Wisconsin. He had 
taught at Wisconsin, Kansas, and Minne- 
sota prior to his Navy service as a lieu- 
tenant commander. Winner of the Knopf 
prize in history several years ago with his 
American Airways, Dr. Smith has had a 
Guggenheim fellowship during the past 
year to enable him to complete another 
volume on commercial aviation. 

* * « 


Syracuse University has appointed a 
former press officer for the State Depart- 
ment in the Philippines as acting assistant 
professor of editorial practice in its School 
of Journalism. He is George C. Betts, one- 
time editor of the Martins Ferry (Ohio) 
Times who also has worked on the New 
Orleans States and Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can. Prof. Betts was chief copyreader of 
the foreign desk, overseas branch of OWI, 
June 1944 to August 1945. He is a gradu- 
ate of Louisiana State and has a master’s 
degree from Kent State University. 

* . * 


An addition to the staff of Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
was made at the opening of the Winter 
quarter. Clyde B. Coulter, advertising man- 
ager for the Pickwick publications, was 
appointed an instructor in the newspaper 
business sequence. Mr. Coulter also has 
served as printer, advertising solicitor, and 
copywriter on several Kansas newspapers. 


Washington and Lee University an. 
nounces the appointment of William Atkin. 
son, managing editor of the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times, and Louis Spilman, editor and pub. 
lisher of the Waynesboro (Va.) News-Vir. 
ginian, as visiting instructors in journal. 
ism. Mr. Atkinson will teach copy editing 
and makeup and Mr. Spilman advanced 
reporting. 

Tom Flemming, instructor in news pho- 
tography and pictorial journalism at Wash- 
ington and Lee before the war, will re. 
sume his work in the field as laboratory 
instructor. 


*> *+ 


Stuart W. Sechriest of the editorial staff 
of the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News. 
Record, has joined the staff of the depart- 
ment of journalism, University of North 
Carolina, as assistant professor. 

Leon M. Pollander, former member of 
the advertising departments of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Times, the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch and Durham (N. C.) Herald, and 
for seven years manager of W. T. Grant 
Stores, has taken over the department’s 
courses in advertising. In this he succeeds 
Professor J. Roy Parker, who will devote 
more of his time to his interests as a news- 
paper publisher, but retain his faculty mem- 
bership and teach a class in small news- 
paper management. 

J. L. Morrison, assistant professor, is 
handling radio writing for journalism stu- 
dents. Prior to service in the Army, he 
worked with the Virginia-Pilot at Norfolk, 
Va. He spent last summer with Station 
WRAL, Raleigh. 


*. *¢+ *# 


Robert M. Smith has been added to the 
journalism faculty at South Dakota State 
College as an instructor in typography. 
Mr. Smith received his B.S. degree in print- 
ing and rural journalism from South Da- 
kota State College in 1940. He formerly 
was superintendent of printing at Texas 
Tech and is an experienced typographer, 
having worked for the College Printing 
laboratory; and the Eddy County News, 
Carlsbad, N. M. 


Sprague Holden, editorial writer for the 
Knight newspapers in Akron and Detroit 
for the last twelve years, assumed charge 
of the journalism department at Wayne 
University in September. He holds the M.A. 
degree from Columbia. 





News 


Dr. Forbes to Head 
New Journalism Department 


Dr. Gerald Forbes, associate professor of 
history at the Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, has resigned to become chairman of 
the newly-established journalism depart- 
ment of the University of Mississippi. 

Forbes received his B.A. degree from 
the University of Oklahoma in 1936. He 
remained at the university to receive his 
M.A. degree in 1937 and his Ph.D. degree 
in 1939. 

Before completing his academic work, 
Forbes had about ten years’ newspaper ex- 
perience. He has worked on the Daily Okla- 
homan and Oklahoma City Times, the Ok- 
lahoma News, San Antonio (Texas) News, 
Duncan (Okla.) Eagle, Fort Worth (Texas) 
a and Dallas (Texas) Times- 
Herald. 


7>- * *# 


Oregon Dean-Elect Resigns 

To Accept New Appointment 
Russell I. Thackery, who had been elected 

to become dean of the School of Journal- 

ism, University of Oregon, on July 1, 1947, 

has resigned to accept appointment as 


executive secretary and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities. He is currently 
dean of administration at Kansas State 
College. 


*. * * 


McGill Resigns at Texas 
For Job With Governor 


William L. McGill has resigned as jour- 
nalism professor at the University of Texas 
to become executive secretary to Gov. Beau- 
ford Jester of Texas. A member of the 
faculty since 1935, Prof. McGill also was 
— of Student Publications Inc. until 


Norris G. Davis was appointed February 
1 as assistant professor of journalism, tak- 
ing work formerly taught by Prof. McGill. 
He came from a similar position at Texas 
A. & M. 

Miss Marion Bridges, former editor of 
The Pecten, a Shell Oil Company publica- 
tion at Houston, has been added as a 
teaching fellow in news editing classes. 

J. Wymond French, associate professor 
of journalism at Indiana University, is a 
spring semester visiting professor. 


Notes 


Advisory Board Appointed 
For Emory Division 


Appointment of an advisory board for 
Emory University Division of Journal- 
ism was announced recently by President 
Goodrich C. White. The board held its 
first meeting on the campus February 10. 
Composed of leaders from various fields 
for which Emory journalism students are 
preparing, the board will provide profes- 
sional consultation for the faculty and stu- 
dent body and will make recommendations 
for the future development of the division. 
It also is studying a plan to hold a South- 
eastern Press-Radio Seminar in Atlanta for 
working journalists. 

George C. Biggers, president of the At- 
lanta Journal and former president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, has accepted the chairmanship. Other 
me’ are: 

Frank Ahlgren, editor, Commercial A 
peal, Memphis, Tenn.; Maynard por aan 
publisher, Ledger-Enquirer, Columbus, Ga.; 
James E. Bailey, managing director, 
WAGA, Atlanta; Hunter Bell, Coca-Cola 
Company, Atlanta; C. S. Bolen, editor, 
Southern Telephone News, Atlanta; Buford 
Boone, editor, Telegraph, Macon, Ga.; W. 
F. Caldwell, Southern Division news editor, 
Associated Press, Atlanta; Wilton Cobb, 
general manager, WMAZ, Macon, Ga.; Roy 
Emmet, editor, Standard, Cedartown, Ga.; 
John Fulton, general manager, WGST, At- 
lanta; John R. Henry, regional director, 
International News Service, Atlanta; Clark 
Howell Jr., editorial staff, Constitution, 
Atlanta; William S. Howland, Atlanta bu- 
reau chief, Time-Life, Atlanta; Chess Lago- 
marsino, publicity director, Davison-Paxon 
Co., Atlanta; Roy McGinty, editor, Times, 
Calhoun, Ga.; J. Q. Maxwell, district man- 
ager, Curtis Publishing Co., Atlanta; W. 
W. Neal, Liller, Neal & Battle Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta; James Pope, managing 
editor, Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.; 
Leonard Reinsch, managing director, WSB, 
Atlanta; Richard Rich, vice-president, 
Rich’s Inc., Atlanta; William J. Rooke, 
president, W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., 
Atlanta; Walter Speight, station manager, 
WATL, Atlanta; Kirk Sutlive, public rela- 
tions director, Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga.; Tucker Wayne, 
Tucker Wayne Advertising Agency, At- 
lanta; Hoke Welch, managing editor, Daily 
News, Miami, Fla.; Stanley Whitaker, 
Southern Division manager, United Press, 
Atlanta. 
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New Graduate Curricula 
Announced by Syracuse 


The School of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, announces two new iali 
graduate curricula leading to the master’s 
degree for students interested in advanced 
preparation for public relations and for 
newspaper editorial work. 

The course of study for newspaper edi- 
torial students requires seven hours in 
research methods and newspaper personnel 
training. Eleven hours may be selected 
from courses in pictorial journalism, in- 
terpretive writing, thesis, public relations, 
public opinion and propaganda, the Amer- 
ican newspaper, press readability, typo- 
graphic layout, printing design, law of 
communications, and principles of pro- 
motion. 

The remaining twelve hours of the course 
must be selected from background courses. 

‘The graduate curriculum for public re- 
lations requires twelve hours in 
methods, public opinion, social statistics, 
and the seminar in public relations. The 
other eighteen hours may be devoted to 
study of journalistic techniques or to back- 
ground subjects depending upon the prep- 
aration with which the student comes to 
his graduate work. 


Penn State Offers 
Promotion Course 


A course in newspaper promotion is 
now offered at the department of journal- 
ism, Pennsylvania State College, simulta- 
neously with reestablishment this semester 
of a course in agricultural journalism. The 
newspaper promotion course is taught by 
Prof. Donald W. Davis. 

The agricultural journalism course is 
designed to instruct agricultural students 
in the writing and marketing of articles 
for agricultural trade journals. 


>. *+ # 


Iowa State Establishes 
Scholarship, Fellowships 


One undergraduate scholarship and two 
graduate fellowships have been established 
at Iowa State College for students in de- 
partment of technical journalism. 

The undergraduate scholarship of $1,000 
annually, provided by radio station WMT 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will go to the 
junior student interested in farm radio as 


a career. Involved in the scholarship js 
= months . fulltime — in the WMT 
arm service department during the sup. 
mer. On the campus the scholar will serve 
as college correspondent, sending the radio 
station farm news and transcribed features, 

One of the graduate fellowships, set up 
by a grant from the Iowa Agricultural Ex. 
periment Association, provides for an an. 
nual payment of $1,200 to a graduate stu. 
dent who will supervise an educational pro. 
gram to point out the value of certified 
seed to the Iowa farmer. The other fellow. 
ship, with a value of $1,000, involves work 
with the Iowa State College Press in pro. 
motion of technical and scholarly books by 
direct mail and other media. 


Medill Students Handle 
WEAW News Broadcasts 


The entire daily schedule of six news 
broadcasts for Evanston’s new FM radio 
station WEAW is being handled by stu. 
dents in the radio sequence of courses at 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, under the direction of Baskett 
Mosse, assistant professor and former news 
editor of NBC in Chicago. The news is 
prepared from United Press reports re 
ceived by teletype at Medill’s recently con- 
structed radio studios. In addition to news 
programs, Medill students will also prepare 
and broadcast several special events pro- 
grams each week. 


International Journal 
In Public Opinion Field 


Dr. Laszlo Radvanyi, professor in the 
National University of Mexico and author 
of Public Opinion Measurement (reviewed 
in the December 1945 Journauism Quar- 
TERLY), is editor of the new International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research. 

The main purpose of the Journal, which 
will appear quarterly, is to provide a 
forum where specialists in opinion and at- 
titude research of all countries can present 
and discuss problems and experiences. Par- 
ticular emphasis will be given to the basic 
problems; however, the technical questions 
of opinion and attitude measurement also 
will be treated. 

The address of the editor is Dr. Laszlo 
Radvanyi, Donato Guerra 1, Desp. 207, 
Mexico D. F., Mexico. The subscription 
rate is $4; single copies are $1.25. 





News Notes 


Fifty radio news editors from Minnesota 
and Dakota stations attended the First An- 
nual Radio News Short Course, offered in 
Minneapolis February 14 and 15 by the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 


nesota. 

Members of the Minnesota staff com- 
bined with working news editors as the 
“faculty” of the short course to conduct 
a series of roundtables and discussions of 
local and regional news coverage, the local 
commentary show, writing radio news, edit- 
ing the radio wire, and the manpower prob- 


lem. 

Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger led a discussion 
of radio audience and listenership research, 
and Dr. Fred S. Siebert, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Illi- 
nois, spoke on the problems of radio law 
and libel. Discussion of the use of the 
wire recorder in radio news operations, to- 
gether with a demonstration of wire and 
tape recorders, was under the leadership 
of William B. Ray, manager of news and 
special events, Central Division, National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Dean Mott Selected to Visit 
Japan for War Department 


Dean Frank L. Mott, of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri, 
has been granted a sixty-days’ leave of ab- 
sence to visit Japan at the request of Gen- 
eral MacArthur's Headquarters and the 
War Department in order to advise “the 
appropriate members of the Supreme Com- 
mander’s Staff in the field of journalistic 
training.” 

Specifically, he will “survey, evaluate 
and recommend to the Civil Information 
and Education Section in Japan and the 
Department of Education in Korea im- 
provements in the training of newspaper 
men; confer with newspaper leaders on the 
advantages of formal training for news- 
paper work; confer with professors of 
journalism on the scope and content of 
curricula; address students on their poten- 
tial role in Japanese and Korean journal- 
ism; stimulate consciousness of journalis- 
tic ideals in a democratic society.” 

He was to leave for Washington about 
March 1 and to proceed from Washington 
to Tokyo by air. He expects to return to 
Missouri early in May. 


New Magazine Abstracts 
Quarterly Articles 


The Journatism QUARTERLY is one of 
more than a hundred publications whose 
major articles now are abstracted regularly 
in Magazine Intelligence, a new research 
tool appearing semi-monthly. Subscribers 
to the service include public relations men, 
newspaper and magazine editors, writers, 
librarians, Hollywood research people and 
writers, advertising agencies, and many 
others. 

Editorial offices of the magazine are 
located at 33 West 42nd St., New York 
City 18. The subscription rate is $26; 
single copies are $1.25. 


es e a 
Ohio Wesleyan Receives 
Graphic Arts Collection 

The department of journalism library at 
Ohio Wesleyan University has received a 
wide collection of books and periodicals 
on graphic arts, the gift of Edward T. 
Miller, Oak Park, Ill., for many years exec- 
utive secretary of the United Typothetae 
of America. 

Included in the collection are numerous 
first editions and gift volumes, the only 
complete set of proceedings of the execu- 
tive committee of the asssociation and a 
complete bound set of Inland Printer. 

* + + 


Notes 


An anonymous donor has sent a check 
for $250 to the department of journalism, 
University of Texas, to be used in pur- 
chases for the journalism library. 

s> * 

Frank E. Burkhalter, director of the de- 
partment of journalism, Baylor University, 
is the author of the plan for fostering the 
principle of the Golden Rule which won a 
contest sponsored by the Palmer Founda- 
tion, a philanthropic organization dedicated 
to the promotion of the Golden Rule and 
world peace. He will receive a $1,000 award 
from the foundation. 

* ¢ ¢& 


Two members of the staff of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, recently have been elected to admin- 
istrative positions in Chicago and Cook 
County organizations. Baskett Mosse, as- 
sistant professor in charge of courses in 
radio, was elected to a directorship of the 
Chicago Radio Correspondents Association. 
Professor Curtis D. MacDougall was elected 
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vice chairman of the Cook County Hous- 
ing Authority for 1947. ‘ 


Lauren K. Soth, assistant professor of tech- 
nical journalism and editor of economic 
publications at Iowa State College, has re- 
signed to become a member of the staff of 
the editorial page of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register and Tribune. 


After two and a half years as visiting 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Oklahoma, Robert V. Peterson has re- 
signed to become an associate publisher of 
the Norman (Okla.) Transcript. 


Serving as a judge in the recent national 
photographic contest of the Union Pacific 
Railroad was Floyd G. Arpan, associate 
professor, who has charge of all photo- 
graphic courses at Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. Professor 
Arpan will also have charge of the Inland 
Daily Press Association’s National Photo- 
graphic Contest to be exhibited in Chicago 
early in the spring. 


An annual Guild Memorial Lectureship, 
which will bring a nationally-known new. 
paperman to the University of Minneso, 
campus each spring for a public lectur, 
has been established by the Newspape 
Guild of the Twin Cities. The $200 a. 
nual. fund will be administered jointly jy 
a Guild committee and a University con. 
mittee headed by Dr. Ralph D. Casey, 
School of Journalism director. The le. 
tureship honors the memories of three Twin 
Cities Guild members who lost their live 
in World War II: Carroll Bon, Minneapp. 
lis Tribune, and Lawrence Cragg and Riley 
F. McKoy, Minneapolis Star-Journal. 

« * ~ 


Dr. Wilbur Schramm, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Iowa, 
has been elected chairman of the Council 
on Radio Journalism. Mitchell V. Cham. 
ley, professor of journalism at Minnesota, 
was elected vice-chairman, and Arthu 
Stringer, director of special services for 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JOUR- 
NALISM QUARTERLY will pay $.50 each for copies of 
the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—Any number 


1931 (Vol. 
1932 (Vol. 
1934 (Vol. 
1935 (Vol. 
1937 (Vol. 
1939 (Vol. 
1940 (Vol. 


VIII) —March 
IX)—March, December 
XI)—December 

XII) —September 

XIV )—March 
XVI)—March 
XVII)—March, December 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, 
you can assist in the advancement of education for jour- 
nalism by making them available to others. Address: 


Journalism Quarterly 
Emory University, Georgia 





